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THE SCRUTINIES OF SIMON IFF 

By EDWARD KELLY 

NO. 1. BIG GAME. 


L 

Dick Ffoulkcs was in good practice at the Criminal 
Bar, and his envied dinner parties. Riven to few and 
well-known friends, were nearly always held in his 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. They looked out on one 
of the pleasantest green spots in London. 

There was a brooding of fog on the first December 
sight of 1911, when Ffoulkes gave a supper to cele¬ 
brate his victory Over the Crown in the matter of the 
Marsden murder. 

Marsdcn was a wealthy man. and had no enemies. 
The police suspected a mere protege of his unmarried 
tister. who was his only heir; he might thus benefit 
indirectly; no other motive could be found. The boy— 
for lie was barely twenty—had dined w ith Maisden on 
the night of the murder, and of course the police had 
finger-prints by the dozen. Ffoulkes had torn their 
flimsy web to rags, and tossed them in the air with a 
laugh. 

All his guests had gone but one, his oldest friend. 
Jack Flynn. They dated from Rugby, and had con¬ 
tinued their inseparability at Balliol. They had read 
together for the bar, but Flynn, after being called, had 
branched off into the higher journalism. 

The Marsden case had stirred England profoundly. 
Slight as was the motive attributed to Ezra Robinson, 
the suspected boy, there was no other person with any 
motive at all; faint as were the clues which pointed 
to him. there were none at all to point elsewhere. 

Besides these considerations, there was appar¬ 
ently no physical possibility of any other murderer. 
Marsden had unquestionably died of a thrust in the 
heart from a common carving-knife, which was 
identified as the one which had been sent up with 
the dinner. Unobserved access to the suite was im¬ 
possible. a floor clerk being continuously seated in 
full view of the only door to the whole apartment. 
The only person known to have been in the room, 
after the table had been cleared by the hotel serv¬ 
ants, was the accused. A::u ;\ FAuIkes had not 


dared to suggest that the wound—a straight drive 
from above and behind—might have been self-in¬ 
flicted. Nor was there any motive of robbery, or 
any trace of search for papers. But there was an 
undoubted thumb-print of Robinson’s in blood on 
the handle of the carving knife, and there was a cut 
on his left hand. He had explained this, and the 
presence of the knife itself, bv saying that it had 
slipped as he was carving, and that he had run into 
the bathroom to wash and bind the cut, leaving the 
knife on the washstand. 

The onlv point clean for the defense was the 
medical evidence, which put the time of death some 
two hours later than the departure of Robinson. 
This coincided with a temporary failure of the elec¬ 
tric current all through the hotel. Ffoulkcs sug¬ 
gested that the old man, who had drunk a good deal 
of svinc, had gone to take a bath before retiring, seen 
the knife, remembered his old skill as an amateur 
juggler, ample testimony of which was forthcoming, 
and started to play at catching the knife. The 
light had gone out while he was throwing; he had 
dodged maladroitly. and the blade had chanced to 
catch him between the shoulders. 

The opposite theory was that Robinson had returned 
to fetch his cigarette-case, which was in fact found in 
the room by the police, passed the floor clerk and 
slipped into the suite in the short spell of darkness, 
seen his opportunity and seized it. making off before 
the light was restored. He had not been able to give 
a satisfactory account of his movements. His story 
was that he had left Marsden early on account of a 
severe headache, and had wandered about the streets 
trying to obtain relict; on the other hand, no one iti 
the hotel would swear to having seen him after his 
nnble departure. The floor clerk had testifu 
a considerable commotion just at the time of the failure 
of the electric supply- she had heard noises apparently 
in several rooms; but this might well have been the 
normal cotafusk»d'iiaused>6y< t!w'iudde» darkness. 
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Flynn had been of the utmost service to Ffoulkes in 
the case. He had performed a weekly miracle in 
avoiding a spell of prison for contempt of court; icr 
every' week he had returned to the charge. There 
were long articles on miscarriages of justice; others 
on the weakness of circumstantial evidence where no 
strong motive was evident; others again on strange 
accidental deaths. He quoted the case of Professor 
Milnes Marshall, who slipped and fell while setting up 
his camera in Deep Ghyll on Scawfell. He was on 
a gentle slope of snow, yet he made no effort to re¬ 
cover himself, and rolled over and over to the edge 
of a precipice, at whose foot he was found dead, 
smashed to a pulp. This happened in full view of 
several other climbers. This accident was contrasted 
with that of Arthur Wellman on the Trif thorn. He 
fell eight hundred feet, and yet only hurt himself by- 
cutting his leg slightly with his ice axe. 

A hundred such parallels were at the service of 
Flynn, and he hammered them into the head of the 
public week by week, while scrupulously avoiding 
any reference to Marsdcn. As the courts had no 
idea, officially, of the line of the defense, they could 
say nothing* But Flynn moulded the opinion of 
the public soundly and shrcw-dly, and in the end the 
jury had acquitted Robinson after a bare quarter 
of an hour's deliberation. 

Ffoulkes’ guests had complimented him on the 
ingenuity of his theory of an accident, but the law¬ 
yer had not been pleased. "That was a frill," he 
lad replied: "the real defense was Absence of Mo¬ 
tive. Grant the police their theory of Robinson’s 
movements; put the knife in his hand, and a certain 
get-away—which he had not got. mind you; the 
light might have come on any second—-but allow 
everything, and then ask yourselves: “Why should 
he stab the man?" There was no quarrel; his mar¬ 
riage with Miss Marsden was not opposed; on the 
contrary- he risked that marriage by a mix-up of 
this sort; yet wc arc to suppose that he did it on 
the mere chance that there would be no fuss, and 
that his fiancee would have twelve thousand a 
year instead of four. Why, a sane man would 
hardly kill a rabbit on such motive!” 

Rut now the guests were gone; Ffoulkes and 
Flynn lit fresh cigars, and settled down for an hon¬ 
est talk. At the elbow of each stood a bottle of the 
Green Seal ’ 63 . one of the soundest wines that ever 
came out of Oporto. For some time they smoked 
in silence. 

"This is capital wine, Dick,” said Flynn presently. 

“Ah, chcr ami, it is only ten years older than we 
are. We are getting to the port and portly stage 
of life." 

“Well, there are thrills left. This has been a 
great case.” 

“Yes. I’m glad y-ou stayed. I thought you might 
care to hear about it.” 

“Hear about it!" 

“Yes, there were interesting features." 

“Rut wc need hardly recapitulate.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean what came out at the trial.” 

“No? ... I suppose nothing ever does come 
out at a trial!” 

“Just as nothing ever gets into the new-spapers.’’ 

“All right. Spit it out. I suppose Robinson did 
it. for a start. Digitized tjy 

“Of course. Tliere-was an accident in it. but one 
of a different kind. When 1 the elevator put him out 
on Marsdcn’s floor, he was amazed to recognize an 


old flame in that very prepossessing floor clerk 
Maud Duval. They had been members of some kind 
of devil-worship club, and one of their games was 
cocaine. Robinson's a perfect fiend, by the way; 
we had to smuggle the stuff in to him all the time 
he was in prison, or he’d have gone crazy. Well, 
the old passion lit like tinder. They had lost each 
other somehow — you know- how- such things happen 
—both had made desperate efforts to renew- the link, 
but in vain. So he told her his plans in ten words. 
Her answer was equally- swxet and to the point. 
‘Kill the old man — I'll cover your tracks; marry the 
old girl; and meet me at our old trysting-placc at 
midnight a year from to-day. We’ll find a way to 
be rid of her. Don’t risk another word till then.' 
Great and successful criminals have always this 
faculty of firmness of character and promptitude of 
decision. The rest of the story- is short. The knife 
incident was intentional; for Robinson had brought 
no weapon. He left the hotel openly at nine-thirty; 
came in again by the bar entrance, went unnoticed 
to the mezzanine floor, and thence to Marsden’s 
floor, thus avoiding the notice of the main office. 
The failure of the electricity had nothing to do with 
it— happened twenty minutes later. He walked in, 
killed the old man, and left as he had come. Pretty 
bold ? Only cocaine. So now he's off to marry old 
Miss Marsden’s money.” 

“I lie gin to see some sort of motive! Maud is 
what they call ‘some peach’ across the Straits of 
America.” 

“Yes; a perfect devil, with the face of a baby, and 
the manners of the jeunc filler bicn clcvcc. Just such 
a woman as you are a man, Jack, you old scoundrel.” 

"Many thanks. I think your own morals — in this 
case—have been a trifle ojien to criticism. I suppose 
it’s your fifteen years of law.” 

“No; it’s being under the influence of dear old 
Jack, with his fifteen years of journalism!” 

“Stop rotting! I’m a bit staggered, you know, 
straight. Let's have another bottle of port." 

Ffoulkes went to the buttery, and returned with 
a couple. For ten minutes neither spoke. 

"I’ve a damned funny feeling,” said Flynn at last. 
"Do you remember the night we put the iodide of 
nitrogen in the Doctor’s nighties?” 

“By the soft leather of this chair, I do!" 

“Yes; we caught it! But it’s the spirit, not the 
flesh, which goads me now. I’ve loved skating 
around the judges, these last weeks. The best thing 
in life is the feeling of escape. It’s the one real thrill. 
Perhaps that's why I’ve always been so keen on soli¬ 
tary climbing and big game shooting.” 

“I always preferred fishing. My thrill comes from 
proving mv intellectual stamina or subtlety." There 
was a pause. 

"VVhat do you think of murder, anyhow?” sud¬ 
denly blurted out the journalist. 

"The most serious crime, except high treason, 
known to the English law.” 

“True, O wise judge! But what is it morally?” 

“An art, according to that ass Wilde.” 

“When I write an essay on it, I shall treat it as a 
sport. And between you and me, that is why I have 
never written one.” 

“Why?" 

“Why. old intellectual stamina and subtlety, be¬ 
cause if I ever do take it up, I don't want some fool 
to fix me up with a bibtive. Rut after your story of 
to-night, I don’t min i telling you i if I’m caught. I’ll 
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brief vou! Observe, O man of motive*, the analysis. 
Man is no longer killed for food, except in distant 
countries, or in rare emergencies such as shipwreck." 

‘‘He is only killed nowadays for one of two 
motives, gain or revenge." 

"Add love.” 

“That's psychopathic.” 

"Well, we’re all psychopaths; it’s only a term of 
endearment in common use among doctors.” 

“Get on!” 

“But there’s the greatest motive of all—adventure. 
We've standardized life too much; and those of us 
who love life are more and more driven to seek ad¬ 
venture in crime.” 

“Or journalism.” 

“Which is only one of the meaner crimes. But 
you needn’t talk ; the practice of law is the nearest 
thing we have to man-hunting.” 

"I suppose that’s true.” 

“Of course it’s true. But it’s a mere pheasant- 
shoot, with all your police for beaters. The game 
hasn't a chance. No. The motiveless murderer ha* 
the true spirit of s|»ort; to kill a man is more dan¬ 
gerous than to follow a wounded gaur into the 
jungle. The anarchist goes after the biggest game 
of all: but he's not a sportsman; he has a genuine 
grievance.” 

“Your essay on murder will make some very 
pleasant reading.” 

“But doesn’t it attract you too, with your passion 
to prove your mental superiority to others ? Think 
of the joy of baffling the stupid police, fooling the 
detectives with false clues, triumphantly proving 
yourself innocent when you know you are guilty I” 

"Are you tempting me? You always did, you 
know.” 

“Anyhow, you always fell!” 

“Cher ami, for that alone I could forgive vou evert - 
thing !” 

“Sarcastic to the last!” 

“You have me to thank that we usually escaped the 
Consequences I” 

“Pnde, my poor friend I” 

“Truth, comrade in misfortune!” 

“No Seriously. I’m crazy to-night, and I really 
am going to tempt you. Don't prove it’s my fault, 
blame your own good port, and also certain qualities 
in your own story of the Marsden case. One or two 
little remarks of yours on the subject of Miss Maud 
Duval- '' 

'I knew something would come of that.” 

“Yes. that’s my weak point. I’m absurdly feminine 
in vanity and love of power over—a friend.” 

“Now I’m warned ; so fire ahead. What’s the pro¬ 
posal ?'* 

"Oh, I haven't thought of that vet!” 

“You big baby!” 

“Yes, it’s my bedtime : I’ll roll home, I think.” 

“No. don't go. Let’s sober up on coffee, and the 
'48 brandy.” 

“It’s a damned extraordinary thing that a little 
brandy makes you drunk, and a lot of it straightens 
you out again.” 

“It’s Providence!” 

“Then call upon it in the time of trouble!” 

Ft on Ikes went in search of the apparatus. Jack 
rose lazily and went to the window ; he threw it open, 
and the cold damp air came in with * rush. It was 
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infinitely pleasurable, the touch on his heated, wine- 
flushed face. 

He stood there for perhaps ten minutes. A voice 
recalled him to himself. 

’’Cafe noir, Gamiani!” 

He started as if he had been shot. Ffoulkes, in an 
embroidered dressing gown of black silk, was seated 
00 cushions on the floor, gravely pouring Turkish 
coffee from a shining pot of hammered brass. 

At one side of him was a great silver hookah, its 
bowl already covered by a coal from the fire. 

Jack took a second dressing-gown that had been 
thrown across his chair, and rapidly made himself at 
ease. Then he seated himself opposite to his friend; 
bowed deeply, with joined hands upon his forehead, 
and said with mock solemnity: “Be pleased to say 
thy pleasure, O most puissant king!” 

“Let Scherezade recount the mirific tale of the Two 
Thousand and Second Night, wherein it is narrated 
how the wicked journalist tempted the good lawyer in 
the matter of murder regarded as a pastime and as a 
debating society!” 

"Hearing and obedience! But I must have oh! 
such a lot of this coffee before I get wound up!” 

As it happened, it was two hours before Jack 
deigned to speak. “To use the phrase of Abdullah 
El Haji i-Shiraz,” he began. “I remove the silken tube 
of the rose-perfumed huqqa from my mouth. When 
King Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, there were 
two brothers named Chuckerbutty Lai and Hari 
Ramkrishna. For short we shall call them Pork and 
Bean*. Now Pork, who was a poet and a devil of a 
fine fellow, was tcmjXed by the reprobate Beans, a 
lawyer, whose only quality was low cunning, to join 
him in a wager. And these were the terms thereof. 
During the season of the monsoon each was to g° 
away from Benares to a far country, and there he 
was, feloniously and of his malice aforethought, to 
kill and murder a liege of the Sultan of that land. 
And when they returned, they were to compare their 
stories. It was agreed that such murder should be a 
real murder in the legal sense—an act for which they 
would lie assuredly hanged if they were caught: and 
also that it would be contrary to the spirit of sport to 
lay false trails deliberately, and so put in peril the 
life of some innocent person, not being the game de¬ 
sired to fill the bag. But it must be an undoubted 
murder, with no possibility of suicide or accident. 
The murder, moreover, must be of a purely adven¬ 
turous nature, not a crime inspired by greed or 
animosity. The idea was to prove that it would be 
perfectly safe, since there would be no motive to draw- 
suspicion upon them. Yet if either were suspected of 
the mamelukes, the Sbirri. the janissaries, or the prog- 
gins, he should take refuge with the other; hut—marie 
this. O king!—tor being so clumsy he should pay to 
him a camel-load of gold, which in our money is one 
thousand pounds. Is it a bet?” 

Ffoulkes extended his hand. “It’s a bet.” 

“You’re rcnllv game?” 

“Dying oath." 

“Dying oath. And now, O king, for I perceive 
that :hou art weary, hie thee to thy chaste couch, 
and thy faithful slave shall doss it on the sofa.” 

In the morning Ffoulkes said, over the breakfast- 
table. "About that bet.” "It’s on?” cried Flynn in 
alarm. “Oh, yes! Only—er— I suppose I need 
about another seven or eight years of law; I stipulate 
that— what is thrown awayi—’shall be as worthless as 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT 
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possible.” “Certainly,” said Flynn, “I’m going to 
Ostend.” “Good for you. Newspaper accounts shall 
be evidence; but send me the whole paper, and mark 
another passage, not the one referring to the bet.” 

“O intellectual subtlety and stamina!” 

“Have some more coffee?” 

“Thanks.” 

An hour later each, in his appointed lighthouse, 
was indicating the sure path of virtue and justice to 
the admiring English. 

II 

The Trinity sittings were over. Sir Richard 
Ffoulkes—for the king’s birthday had not left him 
without honor — was contemplating his wig and 
gown with disgust. On the table before him was a 
large leather book, containing many colored flics; 
and he had just assured himself that his seventeen- 
foot split cane was in good order. In fact, he had 
been boyish enough to test the check on his Hardy' 
reel by practicing casts out of the window, to the 
alarm of the sparrows. It was the common routine 
for him on the brink of a holiday, but it never lost 
its freshness. 

Then there came back to him the realization that 
this was to be no ordinary holiday. He was pledged 
to do murder. 

He went over to the mirror, and studied his face 
steadily. He w'as perfectly calm; no trace of ex¬ 
citement showed in his keen features. "I have al¬ 
ways thought," he mused, “that the crises of life are 
usually determined by accident. It is not possible 
to foresee events with mathematical accuracy, and 
in big things it is the small things that count. Hence 
the cleverest criminal may always make some slip, 
and the clumsiest escape by a piece of luck. Let 
me never forget the story of the officer at Gibraltar 
who, focussing a new field-glass, chanced to pick up 
a shepherd in the very act of crime. On the other 
hand, how many men have got clear away through 
stupid people disturbing or destroying the clues: 
from Jack the Ripper downwards! But it is the 
motive that counts. Where that does not exist, the 
strongest clues lead nowhere. For our surest faith 
is that men’s actions arc founded upon reason or 
upon desire. Hence the utter impossibility of 
guarding against lunatics or anarchists. I should 
hardly believe the evidence of my senses in such a 
case as this: Suppose the Master of the Rolls 
dropped in to see me, and in the course of a per¬ 
fectly sound conversation, broke up my r fishing-rod 
without explanation or apology, and, when ques¬ 
tioned, calmly denied that he had done so. Who 
would believe my story? Hence I think that I could 
walk into the Strand, shoot a perfect stranger in 
the crowd, and throw away the gun, with no danger 
of being caught, provided only that the gun could 
not be traced to me. The evidence of those who 
saw me fire would be torn to pieces in cross-exam¬ 
ination ; they could even be made to disbelieve their 
own eyes. 

“From this I draw these conclusions as to the 
proper conditions for my murder: First, there must 
be no conceivable reason for the act; second, there 
must be no way of tracing the weapon to my posses¬ 
sion. I need not trouble to hide my traces, except 
in obvious matters like blood; for it is exceedingly 
stupid to attempt to prove a false alibi. In fact, 
ther is no bigger booby-trap for a ciminal, pace 
the indignant ghost of Mr. Weller, Senior. 

“My plan is therefore 1 a simple one; I have only 
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to get hold of a weapon without detection, and use 
it upon an inoffensive stranger at any time when 
there happens to be nobody looking—though this is 
not so important.” 

He returned to his fishing tackle. “It’s rather a 
big bet, though,” he added; “there’s more than a 
thousand pounds to it. I think I will be pretty care¬ 
ful over details. Practice may not be quite so simple 
as theory' 1” 

However, the first part oi his programme turned 
out to be delightfully easy. It was his custom to 
train during the holiday by taking long walks, on 
his way to the lake or river where he fished. He 
detested motor-cars. As luck would have it, during 
the first week, as he tramped a lonely road, his eye 
was caught by an object lying on the ground. It 
was a heavy motor spanner, evidently left behind by 
some chauffeur who had had a breakdown. His 
mind instantly grasped the situation. There was no 
one in sight. The spanner was already rusted, had 
lain there some days. Any of a hundred people 
might have picked it up. It could never be traced to 
him. He had never possessed such a tool in his life; 
besides, the pattern was common. He thrust it 
quickly into his pocket. When he got home, he 
packed it away carefully in his traveling cashbox, a 
solid steel affair of which there was but one key, 
which never left his chain. “Now,” said he, “the 
problem is to find the inoffensive stranger. I had 
better leave Scotland. Every’ one in Scotland is 
offensive. Also, in the matter of motive, our com¬ 
mon humanity urges us all to kill Scotchmen. So 
goodbye, land o’ cakes!” 

Further medifations were in this key following: 
since he was to kill with the spanner, certain precau¬ 
tions must be taken. It must be a very clean kill, 
with no outcry’ or struggle. At the end of his cogita¬ 
tions, he decided that the victim had better be asleep. 
His legally trained mind had snapped its last link 
with the idea of adventure or sport; his motto was 
“safety first.” His attitude to his projected crime 
was simply that of preparing a brief; he wished to 
meet every contingency; the atrocity of his proceed¬ 
ings was invisible to his intellectuality. Reason is 
perfectly amoral. 

It was on his way from Edinburgh to London that 
the brilliant idea occurred to him. He would kill old 
Miss Marsden! She was now Mrs. Robinson, by the 
way, for she had testified to the faith that was in her 
by marrying her protege directly after his acquittal. 
Ffoulkes knew the house well; he had stayed there 
several days while working up the case. It was a 
lonely place, and the old lady was a fresh-air fiend, 
and slept on the veranda, winter and summer. She 
was perfectly friendly, had paid most liberally for 
the defense. Everything was in his favor. Even if 
Ezra happened to see the murder committed, his 
tongue was tied; indeed, he stood the strongest 
chance of being arrested for it himself. The servants 
slept far away from the veranda, at the other end of 
the old rambling house; there were no neighbors, 
and no dogs. His presence in the vicinity would 
excite no remark, for there was good dry-fly fishing 
in the streams. He would rent a cottage in the dis¬ 
trict for the second half of his holiday, walk over the 
downs, five miles or so, nothing to him, one moon¬ 
less night, do the job, and walk back. A thousand to 
one that no one would know that he had ever left his 
cottage. 

On this plan he acted. The only additional precau- 
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lions suggested themselves to hint on the spot; he 
cultivated the vicar assiduously, playing chess with 
him every evening; and he feigned a considerable 
devotion to that worthy gentleman's only daughter. 
It will be well, he thought, to seem to have my 
mind well occupied with the pleasures of a simpler 
chase Further, the villagers would see nothing in a 
lover taking long walks by nights, in case he were 
seen leaving the cottage or returning to it. 

A last refinement shot across his mental horizon 
when he began to calculate the time of the new moon. 
She would be just a week old on the anniversary of 
the Marsden murder. That would be the night for 
the job; the clever-clever novelist-detectives would 
fabricate a mystery of revenge in connection with the 
date. Ezra, too, would be away to meet Maud. There 
was, of course, a possibility that poignancy of mem¬ 
ory would keep the old lady awake on that partic¬ 
ular night; but he must chance that. 

Things turned out for him even better than he had 
hoped. Three nights before the proposed crime tl c 
vicar mentioned casually that he had met young Rol>- 
inson—"the charming lad whom you defended so 
brilliantly”— motoring to London—called away sud¬ 
denly on business. 1 le expected to be back in a week 
or ten days. N’o, Mrs. Robinson was not with him; 
“she is slightly ailing, poor lady, it appears.” 

When the great night came Ffouikes made his 
master-stroke by proposing to the vicar's daughter. 
He was obviously accepted, and the young people, 
after dinner, went gaily arm-in-arm through the vil¬ 
lage. and received the congratulations of the few be¬ 
lated travelers in that carly-to-bcd-and-enrly-to-rise 
corner of the planet. But Ffouikes had the spanner 
in his pocket, and after bestowing his fiancee at the 
vicarage, went, deviously at first, then swiftly and 
directly, over the downs. Luck iollowed him to the 
last: he found his victim fast asleep. A single blow 
of the spanner, which he had wrapped in a paper hag 
to deaden the sound, smashed in the skull: he made 
his way home without being seen or heard by any¬ 
body. 

Two days later he wrote to Flynn, with a cutting 
from the local paper. 

"My dear Jack, here’s a terrible sequel to the Mars¬ 
den murder. It is now clear that there is some family 
feud connected with the fatal date. Probably an 
affair going back a generation. Shocking, indeed, 
even to a hardened lawyer like myself: but you see 
how right I was to insist that there must have been a 
strong motive for Marsden’s murder. Shall we ever 
know the truth? It sounds like an Arabian Nights’ 
tale.” 

A month later he returned to London; he had had 
no answer from Flynn, and supposed him to he still 
away on his holiday. 

There were no arrests, and no clues, in *he matter 
oi Mrs. Robinson. The spanner, which Ffouikes had 
dropped by the veranda, served merely to suggest a 
tramp, who might conceivably have been a chauffeur 
gone to the bad. But the mystery was deepened by an 
amazing development; her husband had disappeared 
completely. There was no question of his complicity 
in the crime; for on the previous evening he had 
dined with the British Vice-Consul in Marseilles; and 
it was physically impossible for him to have returned 
in time to commit the murder. 

The obvious deduction was that whoever hated the 
Marsdens had included V<n >n tl:< schedule. 

“Well,” soliloquized Ffouikes in his chamber, “at 


least I shall not lose that thousand pounds. But now 
1 ve got to edge away from Miss Bread-and-Buticr- 
and-Kisses. L'gh!” 

1IL 

When you have dined at Basso’s, which is the sum¬ 
mit of human felicity, you should avoid too sharp a 
declension to this vale of tears by taking a stroll along 
the quays to the old quarter on the west of the Bassin. 
There you will find streets almost worthy to rank with 
the Fishmarket at Cairo, and decidedly superior to 
even the best that Hong Kong or Honolulu or New 
Orleans can produce. In particular, there is an arch¬ 
way called by initiates the Gate of Hell, for it forms 
an entrance to this highly fascinating and exceed¬ 
ingly disreputable district. 

Under this archway, on the night of the exploit 
of Sir Richard Ffouikes, stood a young man, quietly 
dressed in the English style, though with a trifling 
tendency to over-indulgence in jewelry. 

He glanced at a watch upon his wrist; ten min¬ 
utes before midnight. He then took a little bottle 
from his pocket, after a quick inspection of the 
vicinity. From the bottle he shook a few grains of 
powder on the hack of his hand, and drew them into 
bis nostrils. Next came a moment's indecision; 
then, swinging his cane, he walked briskly out of 
the archway, and paced up and down a strange lit¬ 
tle square of green, set there as if somehow hal¬ 
lowed by great memories. After a little while he 
returned to the archway. This time it was tenanted. 
A girl stood there. She was dressed in plain black 
with the extreme of modesty and refinement; hut 
the piquancy and vitality of her face, and the lustre 
and passion of her eyes, redeemed the picture from 
banality. 

There was a long look of recognition; the girl 
reached out both arms. The man took them in his 
own. For a minute they stood, feeding on each 
other, prolonging the delicious torture of restraint. 
Then slowly they drew together, and their mouths 
met in an abandoned kiss. 

It would have puzzled them to say how long the 
embrace lasted; but at its truce they saw that they 
were not alone. Close to them stood another man, 
tall, elegant, slim, almost feminine in figure, as he 
certainly was in the extremity of the fashion which 
tailored him. Nor was there wanting a touch of 
rouge and powder on his checks. His thin, white 
hand was lifted to his nostrils, and the lovers per¬ 
ceived that he was taking advantage of the darkness 
to indulge in cocaine. 

The newcomer spoke in silken tones. “Forgive 
me.” he said in softest French, "hut it gave me 
pleasure to lie near you. I saw monsieur here a 
few moments ago. and knew that he was one of the 
elect. And mademoiselle, too? May I have the 
honor ?’ 

The girl smiled. “Among friends,” she murmured 
charmingly, and raised the back of her hand to¬ 
wards him. He saluted it with his lips, and then 
shook out a generous supply of crystal poison from 
a snuff-box in amber and emeralds that dated from 
the great days of Louis XIV. 

The girl turned her eyes full upon him. almost 
ardently. "I haven’t touched it,” she said, “for ever 
so long. By the way. excuse me, won't you, but 
aren't we all m mmoic at 

“I am,” said t'nc exouisirr. ‘ I’m an actor on a 
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holiday. Won't you come to my rooms? It's only 
a garret, or little better, but I have plenty of the 
Snow of Heaven, and we could have a wonderful 
night” “Let's go!” said the girl, pressing her lover's 
arm. He hesitated a moment. “Three’s company,” 
urged the other, “when they all understand.” 

“It would be perfect,” chimed the girl, "and it 
would suit us—in other ways,” she added, darkly. 
“Yes, the scheme has points," admitted the younger 
man; "thanks very much. Well come. What's your 
name? Mine’s Herbert Aynes. This lady—well call 
her Mab, if you don't mind. There's an injured hus¬ 
band in the offing, you know; that's cme reason why 
we have to be careful.” “Certainly, prudence before 
all things; but I've no troubles; call me Francis 
Ridley.” They linked arms, and strolled gaily along 
the main street of the quarter, enchanted by the 
color and the chiaroscuro, by the hoarse cries in all 
strange tongues that greeted them on every side, 
even bv the weird odors—for when people are lit bv 
love and adventure and cocaine, there is no place of 
this whole universe which is not sheer delight. 
Presently, however, they branched off. under Rid¬ 
ley’s direction, ami began to climb the steep streets 
on their right. A minute later they entered an 
ancient doorway, and after three flights of stairs 
found Ridley’s dovecote. 

It was a charming room, furnished, as if for a 
woman, with all bright colors and daintiness. On 
one side of the room was a divan, smothered in cush¬ 
ions; on the other a hammock of scarlet cords hung 
from the rafters. Ridley went to the window and 
closed the shutters. “Madame est chez elle!” he an¬ 
nounced gallantly. "What a wonderful place 1 ” 
laughed the girl. "However did you find it?” 

“Oh, it used to be a house of assignation.” 

“Used to be I" 

And this time all three laughed in unison. 

IV. 

The reopening of the courts found Ffoulkes enor¬ 
mously preoccupied. For the past two years several 
influential newspapers had been accusing Ministers 
of the Crown of the grossest kind of robbery. They 
had bought and sold stock, it was alleged, manipu¬ 
lating the prices by using their positions to announce 
that the government had or had not decided to make 
contracts with the companies involved, and subse¬ 
quently denying the rumors when they had taken 
their profits. The attack had been so persistent that 
the accused ministers had been forced to desperate 
measures. They had started a prearranged libd 
action against a newspaper in Paris for reprinting 
one of these articles; but people still asked why they 
did not prosecute one of the sheets that were attack¬ 
ing them in London. Unhappily, not one of these 
was to be bought; each, carefully sounded, an¬ 
nounced its intention to fight; and redoubled its 
venom. 

It was at last decided to attempt a criminal prose¬ 
cution of the weakest of its enemies, a paper edited 
by a man personally unpopular, and to bring every 
kind of indirect pressure upon the court to secure a 
conviction. 

Of course the law officers of the Crown were un¬ 
available for the prosecution; and the choice of a 
leader had fallen, at the last moment, when their 
own counsel suddenly declined to go on with the case 
and returned the r,»>n Fioolkr- 


He had thus only a month to assimilate what really 
required six ; but if he won, he could be sure of office 
next time a Liberal Government was in power. 

So he worked day and night, seeing nobody but 
the solicitors and witnesses employed on the case. 

He had no news of Flynn hut a telegram from 
Berlin, saying that he would be back in a month, 
and that there was “nothing to report as yet.” This 
amused Ffoulkes hugely; it would be great if Flynn 
failed to bring off his murder. However, he had 
no time for trifles like murder these days; he had 
to get a conviction for criminal libel; nothing else 
mattered. 

But when the case came actually into court he 
saw it to be hopeless. His opening was masterly; 
it occupied two days ; but on the second day he sent 
word to his clients during the lunch hour that it 
was no good to go on, and that he felt forced to 
take the measures previously agreed upon. These 
were simple; near the conclusion of the speech he 
managed to blunder into disclosing a flaw in the 
procedure so obvious that the judge could not pos¬ 
sibly overlook it. His lordship interrupted: “1 am 
afraid. Sir Richard, that you have no case. If you 
will refer to Jones vs. The Looking Glass, you will 
see that it has been expressly laid down that—" An 
elaborate legal argument followed, but the judge 
was inexorable. “You must redraw' your plea, Sir 
Richard. The* case is dismissed." 

The docile organs of the government condoled 
with the great counsel for losing an “already won 
case” on a technicality; but Ffoulkes w r as sorry he 
had ever touched it. He would go to the club and 
play a game of chess. Flynn would be there later; 
he had returned to London that morning, and tele¬ 
graphed his friend to make it a dinner and the 
Empire. 

In the lounge of the club was only one little old 
man, who was known as a mathematician of great 
eminence, with a touch of the crank. He had re¬ 
cently finished a pamphlet to prove that the an¬ 
cients had some knowledge of fourth-dimensional 
mathematics, that their statement of such problems 
as the duplication of the cube implied an appre¬ 
hension of some medium in which incommensur- 
ables became tractable. He was especially strong 
on Euclid’s parallel postulate, which has not only 
been unproved, hilt proved improvable. He was 
also a deep student of Freemasonry, whose arcana 
furnished him with further arguments on the same 
thesis. 

Tliis old man, whose name was Simon Iff, chal¬ 
lenged Ffoulkes to a game of chess. To the sur¬ 
prise of the lawyer, who was a very strong ama¬ 
teur, he was beaten thrice in very short games. Iff 
then took off a knight, and won a fourth game as 
easily as before. "It’s no good, sir,” said Ffoulkes ; 
“I see you are in the master class.” “Not a bit of 
it,” replied the old man, “Lasker can beat me as 
easily as I beat you. He really knows chess; 1 only 
know you. I can gauge your intellect; it is limited 
in certain directions. I had a lost game against 
you most of the time; but you did not make the 
winning continuations, and I knew that you 
wouldn’t and couldn’t. 

“Let me tell you something, if you’ll forgive a 
senior for prosing. There arc two ways to play 
chess. One is a man against a man; the other is 
a man against a chess-board. It’s the difference be¬ 
tween match and medal plav at golf. Observe; if 
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I know that you arc going to play the Philidor de¬ 
fense to the King’s Knight’s Opening, 1 <lo not risk 
being forced into the Petroff, which I dislike. But 
in playing an unknown quantity, I must analyze 
every position like a problem, and guard against all 
possibilities. It takes a great genius and a lifetime's 
devotion to play the latter game. But so long as I 
can read your motive in a move, so long I can con¬ 
tent myself with guarding that one line. Should 
you make a move whose object I cannot see. I am 
compelled to take a fresh view of the board, and 
analyze the position as if 1 were called upon to ad¬ 
judicate an unfinished game.” 

"That’s exceedingly interesting. It bears rather 
on my game, law.” 

“I was about to venture a remark upon that point. 
I was fortunate enough to be present at the trial of 
Ezra Robinson, and 1 cannot compliment you too high¬ 
ly on the excellence of your defense. But, as you will 
be the first to admit, his acquittal was no solution of 
the question. ‘Who killed Marsden?’ Still less does 
it tel! us who killed Mrs. Robinson exactly one vear 
later.” 

"Do von know the solution?” 

“No; but 1 can show you on what lines to attack 
the mystery." 

“I wish you would.” 

"I may be tedious.” 

“Impossible. You have beaten me so abominably 
at chess that I am all on fire to learn more from 
watching the working of your intellect." 

“Intellect is our weakest weapon. This world is 
run upon ‘inflexible intellectual guiders,' as Zoro¬ 
aster put it. but it was ‘the will of the Father,’ as 
he also explained, which laid down those laws which 
we call laws of nature, but, as Kant has shown, are 
really no more than the laws of our own minds. 
The universe is a phenomenon of love under will, a 
mystic and poetic creation, and the intellect only 
stands to it as mere scansion does to poetry.” 

“It is at least a charming theory." 

“It works. Sir Richard. Let us apply our frail 
powers to this Marsden mystery. Let us take the 
second murder first, liecause it is apparently the 
more abstruse. We have no clues and no motives to 
mislead us. True, Robinson had a strong interest 
in his wife’s death—yet not onlv does he prove an 
alibi, but he vanishes for ever! if. as we might imag¬ 
ine. he had hired a knave to do the job, he would 
have kept in sight, pretended decent grief, and so on. 
Of course, as has been suggested, he may himself 
have come to some sudden end; but if that be so, 
it is a marvelous coincidence indeed. No! We are 
forced to believe him guiltless, of this second murder 
at least. Consequently, having eliminated the only 
person with a motive, we are thrown back upon the 
master’s way of playing chess, pure analysis. (Notice 
how Tchigorin handicapped himself by his fancy for 
that second move, queen to king’s second, and 
Steinitz by his pawn to queen’s third in the Ruy 
Lopez. Their opponents got a line on them at once, 
and saved themselves infinite trouble.) Pardon the 
digression. Now then, let us look at this second 
murder again. What is the most striking fact almut 
it? This, that it was committed by a person with a 
complete contradiction in his mind. He is so astnte 
that he leaves no clue thf any sort; there has not 
even been any arrest. !i lie did ^hg=first murder 
also, it shows that he is capable of turning the same 


trick twice. In short, we sec a man of first-class 
mind, or rather intellect, for wc must assume a lack 
of moral sense. A man, in fact, with a mind like 
your own; for since this afternoon's exploit, I 
imagine you will not claim to be scrupulous.” 

“You saw through the trick?” 

“Naturally; you knew you hail no case, so you pre¬ 
ferred to lose on a foul, and claim a moral victory.” 

“(iood for you!" 

“Well, this same first-rate intellect is in another 
respect so feeble that the man takes pleasure, or 
finds satisfaction, in arranging his crime on a sig¬ 
nificant date. He must be the sort of man that takes 
precautions against witches on Walpurgis Night I” 

“Jove, that's a good point. Never struck me!” 

“Well, frankly, it doesn’t strike me now. There 
are men with such blind spots, no doubt; but it is 
easier for me to think that the murderer, with plenty 
of nights to choose from, chose that one in particu¬ 
lar with the idea of leading people astray—of playing 
on their sense of romance and mystery—of exploiting 
their love of imaginative detective stories!” 

“If so, tlie point is once more in favor of his in¬ 
tellect.” 


“Exactly. But now we are going to narrow the 
circle. Who is there in whose mind the date of the 
first murder was so vivid that such a stratagem 
would occur to him?” 

“Well, there are many. Myself, for example!” 

Iff began to set up the pieces for another game. 

"Wc must eliminate you,” he said, after a few mo¬ 
ments of silence, “you lawyers forget your cases as 
soon as they are over.” 

“Besides, I had no possible motive.” 

“Oh, that is nothing in the case. You are a rich 
man, and would never do a murder for greed; you 
are a cold-blooded man, and would never kill for 
revenge or jealousy; and these things place you 
apart from the common run of men. Still. I believe 
such as you perfectly capable of murder; there are 
seven deadly sins, not two ; why should you not kill, 
for example, from some motive like pride?” 

“I take pride in aiding the administration of jus¬ 
tice. My ambition is a Parliamentary career." 

“Come,” said Iff, “all this is a digression; we had 
better play chess. Let me try at Blackbume’s 
odds!” I ff won the game. “You know,” he said, 
as Ffoulkes overturned his king in sign of surrender, 
"whoever killed Mrs. Robinson, if I read his type 
of mind aright, has left his queen rn prise, after all. 
There is a very nasty gap in the defenses. He killed 
the woman from no common motive; he ha« there¬ 
fore always to be on his guard against equally un¬ 
common men. Suppose Capablanca dropj>ed into the 
club, and challenged me to a game, how should I 
feel if I had any pride in beating you? There may 
be some one hunting him who is as superior intel¬ 
lectually to him as he is to the police. And there’s a 
worse threat: he probably took the precaution of 
killing the old woman in "her sleep. He could have 
no conscience, no remorse. But he would have ex¬ 
perience in his own person that such monsters as 
himself were at large; therefore, I ask you. how does 
he know, every night, that some one will not kill 
him in his sleep?” 

Ffoulkes called the waiter, and asked Iff to join 
him in a drink. “No, thanlc you,” returned the old 
man, “playing chess is the only type of pleasure I 
dare pepi'it myself.* QF ILLINOIS AT 

At this moroert . > into the club, and greet- 
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cd both men warmly. Iff had written many a glow¬ 
ing essay for the Irishman’s review. He wanted both 
to dine with him, but once again Iff declined, pleading 
another engagement. After a few moments’ chat he 
walked off, leaving the two old friends together. 

They dined at the club, and pointedly confined 
the conversation to the libel case, and politics in gen¬ 
eral. With their second cigars, Flynn rose. “Come 
round to Mount Street,’’ he said, ''I’ve a lot to tell 
you." So they strolled off in the bright autumn 
weather to the maisonette where Flynn lived. 

V 

They made themselves at ease on the big Chester¬ 
field. It w r as a strange room, a symphony of green. 
The walls were covered with panels of green silk; 
the floor was covered with a great green carpet from 
Algeria; the upholstery was of green morocco; the 
ceiling was washed in delicate eau-de-Nil with designs 
by Gauguin, and the lamps were shaded by soft tissues 
of emerald. Even the drinks were of the same color: 
Chartreuse, the original shipping, and creme de menthc 
and absinthe. Flynn’s man brought cigarettes and 
cigars in a box of malachite, and set them down with 
the spirits. Flynn dismissed him for the night. 

’’Well,” said Jack, when the man had gone, “I see 
you got away with it all right.” 

“I had a scare this afternoon. Old Iff made rings 
round me at chess, and then proceeded to develop a 
theory of the—exploit—that was so near the truth 
that I thought for half a moment that he had guessed 
something. Luckily, he’s just an old crank in every¬ 
body's eyes; but, by Jove, he can play chess!” 

“Iff’s one of the biggest minds in England; but the 
second-raters always win in London.” 

"Well, what about your end of the bet?” 

“Oh, there’s no news yet Rut they'll find the 
bodies next w f eck when my tenancy of the place 
expires.” 

“ Bodies!” 

“Two. You sec, I went after your friend Ezra 
Robinson and the fair Duval. I knew from you of 
the appointment on the anniversary of the murder, but 
not the place; so I had him shadowed from the day of 
the bet. I took a room in the old quarter of Mar¬ 
seilles, when I found that he had stopped there. I 
got myself up as Francis Ridley, whom you may 
remember in certain amateur theatricals. 

“I got them along to make a night of it, and filled 
them up with cocaine, while I took—mostly borax. 
Then when we got to the stage of exhaustion and 
collapse, I unslung a Convenient hammock that hung 
in the room and told them what I meant to do. And 
then I hanged them by the neck until they were 
dead, and may the Lord have mercy on their souls! 
Next day I crossed to Algiers, went down to El Kan- 
tara and shot moufflon—I’m having a fine head 
mounted especially for you—then I came back 
through Italy and Germany. That’s all!” 

“I say,” cried Ffoulkcs, shocked, “that’s hardly in 
the spirit of the bet. old man. I don't sec any moral 
turpitude involved!” 

“You wretched hypocrite," retorted Flynn, “it 
was deliberate murder by both French and English 
law. I don't see what you can want more than that. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, with your 
legal mind!” 

But the lawyer | yHc began to 

argue, and ultimately turned - the discussion into what 


was as near a quarrel as such old friends could ever 
contemplate. In fact, Ffoulkcs saw the danger, and 
went home at an unusually early hour. 

Flynn dismissed the matter from his mind, and 
passed the night in composing sonnets, in French, to 
the honor of the green goddess—absinthe. 

VI. 

A month later. Flynn had been unusually busy, 
and saw little of his friends. Twice he dined with 
Ffoulkes, but the latter was more moody and irrit¬ 
able than ever. He had lost three important cases, 
and seemed altogether out of luck. His looks re¬ 
flected his worry as much as his manners. Flynn 
asked him to come to Paris for a week’s rest; he 
refused; Flynn went alone. 

Returning to London, he called at the. chambers 
in Lincoln’s Inn. They were shut up. He went on 
to the club, hoping for news. 

Almost the first man he saw was an old college 
friend, a judge, the very man to have the latest tid¬ 
ings. Probably Ffoulkes had been in court that day. 

"Hush! it's terrible,” said the judge, and drew 
Flynn into a comer of the lounge. “They had to 
take him away yesterday. He had persecution 
mania, a hopeless form, I’m afraid. Hadn't slept for 
a month. Said he was afraid of being murdered in 
his sleep! These things arc too bad to talk about; 
I’m going home. Brace up!" The judge rose and 
went; but when Flynn came out of the stupor into 
which the intelligence had thrown him, he found Iff 
seated at his side. 

“You’ve heard? Isn't it awful?” 

"No," replied Iff, “not more so than the fact that 
two and two make four. Which in a sense is awful 
indeed, and according as you are for or against the 
tendency of the universe, is encouraging or terrify¬ 
ing. But it is fatal and inexorable. Perhaps to say 
that is to say enough!” „ 

“Explain what you mean.” 

. .“A little while ago,” replied the old mystic, "he 
came here to play chess with me—you remember; 
you were there, the day of your return. Well, I 
mastered his mind; I saw its limitations ; I mapped 
its roads; I measured its heights and depths; I cal¬ 
culated its reactions. I beat him easily, at odds. We 
then began to talk of the Marsden mystery, and I 
analyzed the mind of the man who killed Mrs. Rob¬ 
inson — a mind like his own. I showed that the co¬ 
incidence of dates was probably a deliberate false 
trail. I then asked who would be likely to think of 
such a point, who would have vivid reason to think 
of that date. I was speaking in perfectly general 
terms; no suspicion of him had crossed my mind. 
He instantly suggested himself. I knew how he 
played chess; so I knew that he must have had him¬ 
self in view subconsciously; that he must be trying 
to put me off the scent by boldness. It was just 
the same type of tactics as choosing the anniversary 
of the first murder. From that instant I knew that 
he was guilty. 

"A moment later he confirmed me. I suggested 
that a man like himself might kill for such a motive 
as pride; and he replied that he took pride in the 
administration of justice. Now after that libel ac¬ 
tion, and coming from such a man, the English 
hypocrisy’, which -night ha\-e been natural in a lesser 
man. was a complete confession. Therefore I deter¬ 
mined to punish him. I knew there was only one 
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way; to work upon his mind along its own lines. 
So I said to him: Suppose the murderer realizes 
that there are intellects superior to his own? And 
—how will he sleep, knowing that there arc people 
who will murder others in their sleep without rea¬ 
sonable cause? You know the answer. I suppose 
that I am in a sense the murderer of his reason.” 

Flynn said nothing; but his eyes were streaming; 
he had loved Dick Ffoulkes dearly, and a thousand 
memories were urgent in his heart and mind. Iff 
seemed not to notice it. 

"But the murderer of Marsden is still a mystery. 
Ffoulkes can hardly have done that." 

Flynn sat up and laughed wildly. “I’ll tell you 
all about that,” ho cried. “Ezra Robinson did it. 


with the help of the floor clerk. They were to meet 
on the anniversary of the murder. 1 tracked them 
down, and I hanged them with these hands." He 
stretched them out in a gesture of agony. The old 
man took them in his. 

“Boy!” he said, “—for you will never grow up— 
you have perhaps erred in some ways— ways which 
I find excusable— but you need never lose a night's 
sleep over this business.” 

“Ah!” cried Jack, “but it was I who tempted my 
friend—it was a moment of absolute madness, and 
now I have lost him!” 

“We arc all punished,” said the old man solemnly, 
“exactly where we have offended, and in the meas¬ 
ure thereof.” 


THE LYRIC SHAMBLES 

By FRANCES GREGG 


The age-old instinct for rebellion against the limi¬ 
tations of mortality, working blindly through an un¬ 
resisting people, is accountable for war. To be, not a 
single human entity, but a People, and that a great 
People: to fulfil the need for dependence: to create, 
and to destroy: these are the things that beget wars. 

An exile, I have seen crowds surging through the 
streets of Rome, crying out for war; I have seen the 
conscript trains drawing out from Paris, and 1 have 
seen the recruiting agent at work in England, and on 
the faces of all these peoples there was the glamor 
of romance. What did it matter to them that thin 
rationalists were crying through the cities: “There 
is no romance, there is no glamor, there is no personal 
glory in this war of the machine!”; that the cry was 
going out: “What docs it matter to you, Man-in-the- 
street? Will you be any the better off for their war?" 

They were the “better off,” if only for that one 
ecstatic vision of adventure. The emotional occasion 
justified all shattering and mangling of bodies. Where 
there had been poverty, there was richness of experi¬ 
ence. Where there had been a man smitten into stupid¬ 
ity, or brutality, or genius, by the reverberating echo 
of hopeless human desire: where there had been a soul 
crying up through the darkness of the commonplace: 
where there had been an ego ceaselessly demanding its 
legitimate annhilation: there was now a unit of force, 
of force made noble by the subjection of all life to 
an inexorable obedience. 

Does it not matter to any god that, in the shameful 
humor of our Creator, our thoughts, our minds, our 
identity, were made to spin round and round in those 
rocking bowls, our skulls—were made to clap and 
jangle in those bone boxes, subject to all the petty 
limitations, the extraordinary chance thickening of the 
senses, of separate human bodies? And to the impo¬ 
tent gesticulation of our shamed fury only the god of 
war responds with the one word. "Immolation.” 

I do not mean to intimate that the sober English 
Tommies burst upon the recruiting sergeant with im¬ 
passioned speeches in the fantastic lyricism of Russian 
style. They go to “do their bit" in response to some 
crude and sentimental poster, and they don’t talk about 
it; because they have adenoids, or are anaemic, or have 
only a board school education, or have been subjected 


to public school corsetting of the emotions, all of 
which things arc inimical to the art of self-expression. 

It is the glamor of adventure that whirls the Eng¬ 
lish volunteers and all the conscripted hordes into the 
agonized vortex of war—adventure, that deep-rooted 
longing for romance. The very word stirs in us that 
instinct for the grand manner, the wish to live in the 
grand style, the desire for more enthralling situa¬ 
tions, for a heightening of existence, for more than 
human emotion. 

That alone, that “more than human emotion,” ac¬ 
counts for the inhuman atrocities of all these civilized 
nations. That lurking savagery in us, that drop of 
black African blood, that blown dust of an Egyptian 
king, that atom of an Assyrian slave-driver that was 
in the manure that fertilized our vegetables—that 
archaic cruelty assimilated by one means and another 
into each human being, to lie in uneasy restraint be¬ 
fore expediency, fear of consequences, pride of virtue, 
and those other ape-like moral mannerisms imposed by 
civilization—burst forth at last under pressure of 
“crowd psychology” (that strange subsidizing of emo¬ 
tion), into an orgy, an ecstasy, a more than human 
frenzy of Sadistic indulgence. 

What accounts for the astounding spectacle of thou¬ 
sands of men advancing, cheering, to almost certain 
impact with tons of explosive material that is being 
voided upon them by invisible machines ? Any one of 
these men, under normal conditions, put into range of 
a .22-calibre repeater, would turn and run like a rab¬ 
bit ; but surround him with a thousand of his kind, all 
acting in unison, with the danger heightened beyond a 
thousandfold—nor is he, poor wistful fool, any less 
solitary than he has always been—yet he will drive on. 
at a high tension of poetic fervor, to a revolting and 
filthy dissipation of all his parts. Again it is an orgy, 
an ecstasy, a frenzy, this time for an ideal emotion, the 
purely aesthetic quatity of courage. 

There enters into this last, of course, that obedience 
to which he has committed himself in going to war. 
•\n obedience rntcred into with what Saurian content! 
Here he has the institution lowered to the last level of 
immoral efficiency'. He ceases to be responsible for 
any deed; he is no Ion:,' i-r : |.iire I to plan any course 
of actioti.' J Tfif’ destreCfor■ .dcp'tkidenee that lias been 
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THE SCRUTINIES OF SIMON IFF 

BY EDWARD KELLY. 

No. 2—The Artutic Temperament 


I. 

Jack Flynn was the centre of a happy group of 
artists. They were seated upon the terrace of the 
Cafe d’Alene or. to drink the aperitif; for although 
November was upon Paris, the Sun still remem¬ 
bered his beloved city, and fed it with light and 
warmth. 

Flynn had conic over from London for a week 
to sec the Autumn Salon, and to gossip with his 
old friends. The conversation was naturally of Art, 
and, like the universe itself, had neither beginning 
nor end, being self-created by its own energy, so 
rolled easily through the Aeons in every combina¬ 
tion of beauty. 

P.ut half of beauty is melancholy, a subtle sub¬ 
current of sadness; and on this particular occasion 
it was visible, giving a grey tone to the most buoy¬ 
ant rhapsodies. The talkers were in fact subdued 
and restrained; each spoke gaily, yet stood upon his 
guard, as if there were some subject near his con¬ 
sciousness which he must be careful not to broach. 

It was a curiously distinguished group. Two of 
th men wore the Legion d lionneur: the elder 01 
the two, who looked more like a soldier or a diplo¬ 
mat than a painter, seemed to be the object of 
constant solicitude on the part of the younger, whose 
ruddy, cheerful, ironic face was like a picture by 
l'ratw Hals—but a Frank Hals in the mood of 
Rabelais. He seemed particularly anxious lest the 
other should say something unfortunate, but he 
should really have been looking round the corner, 
for there was where the danger lay. 

Round that corner, all arms ami legs, came swinging 
the agile body of no less a person than the mystic, 
Simon Iff. 

His first greeting was the bombshell! “Ah ha!” 
he cried, grasping the hand of the elder of the two 
dccorcs, "and how’s the dear old Sea?” For the per¬ 
son addressed happened to be famous all over the 
world as a marine painter. The younger man sprang 
to his feet. "Just don’t mention the sea, please, for a 
few months!” he said in Simon’s ear. It was un¬ 
necessary. Even in the general joy at the return of 
an old friend. Iff’s quick apprehension could not fail 
to detect a suppressed spasm of pain on every face. 

The mystic turned and greeted the man who had 
interrupted him with honest gladness; then his other 
hand shot ont to Flynn. "I've been out of the w r orld 
all summer,” he cried, shaking hands all round, “in a 
hermitage after my own heart. Fancy a castle dat¬ 
ing from the crusades, on the very edge of a 
glacier, and every practicable route barred against 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, in the shape of 
tourists, tables d’hote, and newspapers 1 ” "You 
look thirty!" declared one of the men. “And I feel 
twenty.” laughed the magician: "what do you say 
to a little dinner at Laperousc? I want to walk 
arret- ihc I nxembnur" to a feast, as I’ve done any 
time these fifty years!” 

As it happened, only two of the party were free: 
Major, the young man with the button, and Jack 
Flynn. 

After some quiet chat the three strolled off to¬ 
gether, arm in arm, down the Boulvevard Mont¬ 
parnasse 

When they reached the Avenue de F Observa- 

toire. they turned down that noble grove. Here, at 
all hours of day and night, is a stately solitude. 


Intended for gaiety, devised as a symbol of gaiety 
by the most frivolous age of 2ll time, it has become 
by virtue of age the very incarnation of melancholy 
grandeur. It seems almost to lament that eigh¬ 
teenth century which fathered it. 

Before they had passed into this majesty more 
than an hundred yards, the mystic said abruptly: 
“What’s the trouble?” 

"Haven’t you really seen a paper for six months’'” 
countered Flynn. 

“Of course I haven’t. You know my life; you 
know that 1 retire, whenever I am able, from this 
nightmare illusion of matter to a world of reality. 
So tell me your latest evil dream!” 

“Evil enough!” said Major, “it doesn’t actually 
touch us, but it’s a narrow escape. We only heard 
the climax three days ago: so it's a green wound, 
you sec.” 

“Yet it doesn’t touch you.” 

“No; but it touches Art, and that’s me, all right!” 

“Will you tell me the story?" 

"I’ll leave that to Flynn. He’s been on the trail 
all the time.” 

“1 was even at the trial,” said Flynn. 

“Come, come,” laughed Iff. “all these be riddles 

“I’ll make them clear enough—all but the one. 
Now, no interruptions! 1 have the thing orderly in 
my mind.” 

“Five: four: three: two: one: gun!” 

“The place is a small rocky islet olT the west coast 
of Scotland, by name Dubhbheagg. A few fisher-folk 
live there; nobody else. There is one landing-place, 
and one only, even in calm weather; in a storm it is 
inaccessible altogether. Overlooking this quay is a 
house perched on the cliff: an old stone mansion. The 
proprietor is one of our sacred guild, and spends most 
of his time in Central Asia or Central Africa or Cen¬ 
tral America or Central Australia—anything to be cen¬ 
tral!—and he lets the house to any one who is fool 
enough to pay the price. 

"Tins summer it was rented by the president of 
the Royal Academy.” 

“What’s that?" said Iff. sharply. 

“The Royal Academy,” explained Flynn, "is an in¬ 
stitution devised by divine Providence for the detec¬ 
tion of British Artists. It brings them into notice by 
ostentatiously rejecting their works. The president is 
Lord Cudlipp.” 

“Wasn’t he a Joseph Thome, or some such name ?” 
asked Simon Iff. 

“Thornton, I think. Ennobled thirteen years ago,” 
corrected Flynn. 

“It was Thomley." insisted the sculptor. Major. 

"Yes, Thomley; 1 remember now. I know him 
slightly; and I knew his father before him ; an M. P. 
and a biscuit manufacturer,” exclaimed the mystic. 

“A pity the son didn't follow the father," murmured 
Major. “I feel sure that his biscuits would have been 
delightful!” 

“You’re interrupting the court," protested the edi¬ 
tor. “To proceed. Here we have Cudlipp in the Big 
Home of Ihtbhbhcagg. with a man and wife to cook 
for him, both old servants, with him thirty years. 
There are also his son Harry his daughter Eleanor, 
her companion-inaid, and—a man from the (Quarter!” 

"This Quarter?" Original fro 

“Up in Mqntnr«igp'bJs{:)^udip|riK)[F ) tbtnk, one of 
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those lost cottages with a garden in the middle of a 
block of houses. Well, C'is man, or rather boy, he’s 
not 20 yet, is, or wants to be, a marine painter like 
Cudlipp-” 

“God forbid!” groaned Major. 

“Shut up! the boy’s name is Andre de Bry; he’s 
half French, half English. I believe, a pretty hot com¬ 
bination.” 

“So I’ve noticed," remarked Iff, as they turned into 
Laperouse, crept up the narrow stair, and found a 
table by the window in the Salle des Miroirs. 

“Harry' and Eleanor were born seventeen years 
ago, twins-” 

“Which is dead?” interrupted Iff. The others 
stared. 

“Excuse an old man’s vanity!” laughed the mystic. 
“I really have to show off sometimes! You see, I 
know Jack’s passion for precision of language. lie 
wouldn’t say the simple thing, ‘They are twins,' or 
‘They are seventeen years old,’ and he wouldn’t say 
‘They were twins,’ or ’were seventeen years old,’ so I 
knew that one, and one only, was dead." 

“I hope your acuteness will continue through din¬ 
ner,” laughed the editor. “Wc need it. Now, then, 
to business. Cudlipp had sort of adopted Andre dc 
Bry, used him to prepare his bigger canvases, and so 
on. De Bry had fallen in love with Eleanor. She 
returned his passion. De Bry was hopelessly poor- 
no, not hopelessly, for he had a rich uncle, who had 
a fad of independence. He wouldn't give Andre a 
farthing; but if the boy succeeded in making himself a 
career, he promised to leave him every penny he 
had. The family is noble, much better than Cud- 
lipp’s; so the boy was not a bad match for Eleanor, 
and, contingently, a very' good one. He and Harry 
were perfectly good friends. There was, in short, no 
element of disagreement worth notice. The days 
passed pleasantly, either in painting or fishing, and 
the evenings in games. One can hardly imagine a 
more harmonious group. 

“On the 18th of August the yacht, which supplied 
the island with stores from the mainland, called and 
left provisions for the party. To avert false con¬ 
jecture from the start, 1 may say that it is absolutely 
impossible that some mysterious stowaway could have 
landed from the yacht and hidden somewhere on the 
island. The police subsequently went through the 
place with a fine tooth comb. It is thirty miles from the 
nearest land, is barely a quarter of a mile in its great¬ 
est length, has neither a cave nor a tree on it. So 
don’t talk about that! Well, the yacht weighed anchor 
on the afternoon of the i8th; that night a storm came 
up from the Atlantic, and raged for a whole week. 
It is physically impossible that any one should have 
landed on the rock during that period. Furthermore, 
the Big House stands on a quite unclimbablc pinnacle— 
I’m a rock climber, as you know, and I went to see it, 
and there’s not a crack anywhere. It was only con¬ 
nected with the rest of the island by a wooden bridge 
of the cantilever type; and the violence of the wind 
was such that on the second night of the storm it car¬ 
ried it away. This was inconvenient for them, as will 
be seen; but it simplifies the matter a good deal for 
us. Well, on the 25th the storm abated, and the 
fishermen were about to put to sea when they ob¬ 
served Lord Cudlipp on the edge of the cliff, firing 
his shotgun. Seeing he was noticed, he signalled and 
shouted to them to come up. He met them, so far 
as he could, at the chasrfi where the bridge had been. 
“There has been murder done here,” he said shortly, 


“take this message and telegraph it at once.” He Hung 
a stone to them, with a paper wrapped about it. The 
telegram asked for the police; also for a gang of men 
with materials to build up the bridge. The following 
noon relief arrived. 

“The rest of the story’ needs little detail. It is as 
astonishingly simple as it is perplexing. The naked 
body of the boy Harry was found on the morning of 
the 23d in the big room used by the other men as a 
studio—Harry and Eleanor took not the slightest in¬ 
terest in art. Death had been caused by a small deep 
wound in the femoral artery; a penknife might have 
made it. Bmt there was no blood; and at the post¬ 
mortem was revealed the utterly astonishing fact that 
there was no blood in the whole body — when I say no 
blood, I mean, not enough for a rabbit! It had been 
systematically drained. I need hardly tell you that 
the whole island went wild with stories of vampires 
and witches; I won’t bother you with that sort of 
rubbish. 

“But the horror of the circumstances cannot be 
easily matched. Imagine to yourselves that lonely 
crag, itself a monument of desolation, towering from 
sea to sky, bleak, bare, barren and heartless as sea 
and sky themselves. Such a place has always bred 
strange stories—and strange crimes. 

“But think of the feelings of the people in the 
house, one of them certainly a murderer! 

"However, the police were easily able to narrow 
down the possibilities. The boy had been chloro¬ 
formed or otherwise rendered unconscious, without 
doubt, for there could have been no struggle. The 
wound was clean, and obviously' inflicted by some one 
with first rate anatomical knowledge. It was, too, a 
highly civilized crime, so to speak. 

“This really restricted the field of inquiry to the 
two painters. Common sense excluded the father, 
whose main hope of an illustrious line was thus cut 
off. On the other hand, dc Bry was a doubtful char¬ 
acter. In Paris he had been accustomed to frequent 
the lowest haunts—the sort of place one finds in thtse 
little streets about here—and as a matter of fact, he 
was usually called the ‘Apache’ as a sort of nickname. 
But no one had ever heard of anything very definite, 
except an alleged duel with knives in a shop off the 
Boulevard St. Germain called Tout a la Joic, a low 
drinking cellar. This came out in court later, and 
sounded nasty, though it was proven that he had been 
attacked without provocation, and the police had not 
even arrested him. Still, a man so ready with a knife 
— it impressed the jury badly, I could sec that. 

“To cut a long story short, they arrested Andre. 
He refused to enter the witness box; he had no story 
to tell; nor, indeed, had any of the others. Harry 
had gone to bed alive; he was found ejead in the 
morning. No quarrel anywhere. No motive for any¬ 
body 

“The jury was out for twenty-four hours; they 
came hack with that joy which only Scotland offers 
to its jurymen—the Verdict of the Sitter on the 
Fence: “Not proven.” They all thought he did it, 
but they couldn’t make up their minds to hang 
him ; so there was the way out. Therefore, Andr£ 
de Bry is at large again; and, by the same token, I 
came over on the boat with him. He was muffled 
to the eyes, but I knew him. So he’s probably 
within a mile of us at this minute.” 

“What do you think of the story?” asked Major, 
a little anxiously 

“Oh, I ^f*rec with the natives," replied the 
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mystic, laughingly, to the astonishment of his 
hearers. “Excuse my referring to the fact that I'm 
a professional Magus — still, you should not be sur¬ 
prised if I tell you that I hold to the theory of 
vampires and wehr-wolves and sirens and the rest 
of the dear creatures!” 

“Be serious, master!" urged Flynn, using a title 
which he knew would put the mystic on his honor. 

"My dear lad, I believe this murder was done by 
some one whom none of them knew to have been 
there.” 

"But how could he have got away?” 

“Vanished whence he came.” 

“A haunted house? Damn it, something in your 
tone makes my blood run cold.” 

“Well," slowly answered the mystic, "possibly, in 
a sense, a haunted house.” 

Major called the waiter to bring another bottle 
of Burgundy. 

"Have you really formed a theory about the 
case?" asked Flynn. “To me it’s absolutely beyond 
reason." 

"Beneath it, beneath it! Ah well, no matter! As 
a fact, I have not made up my mind. How can I, 
till I’ve seen this chap’s pictures?” 

“You think there was some motive of jealousy?” 
snapped out Major. 

"I don't think at all till I’ve seen them. Look 
here! do you know his work?" 

“No: he hasn’t shown anything. He’s an abso¬ 
lute kid. you know. But Tite saw a thing of his in 
some studio or other, and Tite said it was damned 
bad. So I dare say it's pretty decent stuff.” 

"Where’s his studio?” 

“Don’t know,” answered the sculptor, "I'll find 
out to-night, if you’re really set on this. May I call 
for you in the morning? We’ll go up together; 
perhaps you’ll let me make it dejeuner— you’ll 
come, of course. Jack—as I’ve been shouting for 
Burgundy at your dinner, you shall shout for Claret 
at my lunch!” 

"I’m at Bourcicr’s. 60 rue Vavin, as always,” said 
Simon Iff. "The best house, and the best people, 
in all Paris. Come round at nine.” 

"Right Meet me there, Flynn. It’s a great 
hunt, the truth!” 

“With a hunter like Simple Simon, you’ll find it 
so,” said Flynn, enthusiastically. 

II. 

The next morning saw the three friends tramp¬ 
ing it up the Boulevard Raspaii, past the great calm 
glory of the unconqucred Lion de Belfort, along 
the busy Boulevard de Montrouge, and so to the 
very hem of Paris, the “fortifs" dear to the Apache. 
Here they turned west, and came presently to an 
old wine shop, through which lay the entrance to 
the studio of de Bry, 

He was already at work in his little garden : an 
old man, leaning on a spade, was posing for him. 

Major advanced and offered his card. “Monsieur 
de Bry! I feel sure you will pardon me. I am a 
Societaire of the Beaux Arts: I have heard that 
your work is excellent, and I am here with two 
friends of the most distinguished to ask the honor 
of looking at it.” 

"Mr. Major!” cried the hoy. as he put his brushes 
down in his eagerness — at first he had not recog¬ 
nized the great man — “indeed, the honor is alto¬ 
gether mine. But I’ve nothing worth seeing, I 

assure you.” INTERNET ARCHIVE 


Major introduced his friends. De Bry, telling 
the model to rest, led the party into the studio. 
With infinite diffidence the boy began to show his 
work. 

In a few minutes Major, with his hands thrust deep 
into his trousers' pockets, and his head thrown back, 
was reduced to utter silence. Simon Iff, who was 
watching him as well as the pictures, smiled his grim¬ 
mest smile. The editor, inured to small talk by his 
profession, made the conversation. “It's all begin¬ 
nings,” said the boy, "but this is more what I've tried 
for. I did it in the summer.” The mystic noticed 
with a darkening face that he seemed to speak of. that 
summer as if it had held nothing but a holiday. 

The canvas showed the rock of Dubhbheagg amidst 
the breakers. It had been painted from a boat on a 
clear day. The sky was blue ; a flight of wildfowl 
gave life to the picture. But the rock itself was more 
vital than the birds. It seemed the image of some 
great lost God of solitude, eternally contemplative, 
eternally alone. It was more melancholy than I hir¬ 
er’s master-work, or Thomson’s interpretation of it. 
And de Bry had not used the materials of melancholy, 
or images of death ; he had merely painted a rock just 
as it was when he saw it. Yet he had made it a 
creator’ of cosmic life, as significant and vital as the 
universe itself—and as lonely and inexorable. 

Simon Iff spoke for the first time. "Is that picture 
for sale?” he asked. “Yes,” said the painter, rather 
eagerly. They noticed that he looked ill. 

“Probably hasn’t had a meal since that damned 
affair,” thought Major. “How much?” very stiffly 
from Simple Simon. 

The painter hesitated. "Would you give me fifty 
francs for it?" he asked timidly. 

The mystic rose to his feet, and shook his stick 
in the boy’s face. “No, you damned young scoundrel, 

I will not!” he roared. “How dare you ask such a 
price ?” 

The boy shrank back; he expected that the old man 
would strike him. 

“Do you know who I am?" thundered Simon. "I’m 
the chairman of the Art Committee of the Hemlock 
Club! That’s the trouble with you artists; you’re 
blacklegs, every one of you. Offering a thing like that 
for fifty francs and pulling down the price of every¬ 
thing but the old Masters! Answer me straight now; 
how much is it worth?” 

The boy was too taken aback to reply. 

“Have you ever seen a worse thing offered for ten 
thousand francs?” asked Simon, cynically. 

“Oh yes !” he stammered at last. 

“I’ll give you fifteen thousand. Here's a thousand 
on account; I'll send a cheque for the balance this 
afternoon. Send the picture to Simon Iff, 50, rue 
Vavin. And, if you've nothing to do, come and see 
me as soon as the light fails this afternoon. Yes, 
bring the picture round in a fiacre. About 5, then!" 

He thrust a big thousand franc note in the boy’s 
hand, and withdrew stormily from the studio. 

The others followed him; but Major stopped a mo¬ 
ment. “Did you like my bust of Rodin?" asked the 
sculptor. The boy was still too bewildered to do more 
than nod. "I’ll send you a bronze, if you'd care to 
have it. And come and see me, any time you care 
to, and particularly any time you need a friend." De 
Bry grasped the offered hand in silence. 

The others had reached the street when Major 
caught them. "I hope yoti 'don’t mean mischief by 
that boy, he said to Iff. *5 seem tp smell a trap. For 
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heaven's sake leave him alone! He’s the biggest thing 
since Turner; if he keeps on growing, the planet won’t 
hold him.” 

“My mind is quite made up,” returned Simon Iff, 
coldly. "If the lunch is still on, suppose we take a 
taxi. If you don’t mind, we’ll have a private room 
at the Cafe de la Paix. We shall need to go rather 
deeply into this matter.” 

III. 

Simon Iff would not talk at all of anything but 
old times in Paris until after lunch, when the decks 
were cleared of all but the three Cs—coffee, cigars, 
and cognac. Then he cleared his throat. 

"As you have heard me say about a million times, 
Jack, ‘Do what thou wilt shall be the whole of the 
Law.’ Failure to observe this precept is the root of 
all human error. It is our right and duty—the two 
are one, as Eliphaz Levi very nearly saw—to expand 
upon our own true centre, to pursue the exact orbit 
of our destiny. To quit that orbit is to invite col¬ 
lisions. Suppose it to be my illusion to think it my 
will to pass through that closed window. I bump 
my head; I cut my face; I finally make a mess on the 
boulevard. Or, I think it my will to steal my neigh¬ 
bor’s watch. I am caught; police-court, prison, and 
general disaster. Merely the result of my ignorance 
in regard to my true destiny. Failure in life and 
especially criminal failure; collision. Then where is 
the original collision? In myself. There is a con¬ 
flict between my conscious will and my unconscious 
will, between the sophisticated babble of reason and 
the still small voice of the soul. Poe had quite an 
idea of this, with his ‘Imp of the Perverse’; Ibsen, 
the greatest of all realists, a more detailed concep¬ 
tion, with his ‘troll’; but both imagined that conscious¬ 
ness was right and the Inner Light wrong. Now that 
is a mere assumption, and wc mystics, who know that 
Light, know better. It is the first task of ever)’ man 
who would not only be himself, but understand him¬ 
self, to make the union or harmony between these 
two, perfect. Now of course most men, so far as 
the main path of their lives is concerned, never find 
these two forces in conflict, never become aware of 
them at all. The troubles of genius are principally 
due to a recognition of this truer Light, and of its ap- 

I iarent incompatibility with the conscious will, or |ier- 
inps of a realization that they cannot execute their 
will, because of the pressure of circumstance upon 
them. Hence the well-earned celebrity of the Artistic 
Temperament. Frequently wc observe that the artist, 
unable to fulfil himself in his art, turns to vice of 
one kind or another. It is as if a sculptor, in a ges¬ 
ture of impatience with his Venus, dabbed a handful 
of clay on her nose, and made her look like an ele¬ 
phant j” 

“If you knew how often I’ve done just that thing!” 
laughed Major. 

"Well” continued the mystic, "to come to the mur¬ 
der of this boy Harry-” 

"I see where you’re driving.” broke in Jack Flynn. 
“And as I’m sure you noticed the perfect noncha¬ 
lance of dc Bry when he showed us that picture, you 
are going to prove that he did it unconsciously, or at 
least that it’s all so natural to him that he has no 
sense of it.” 

"You would find out what I am going to prove 
if you would let ni£i«]a i^lEiaid-lSirfioO, in some ill- 


humor. Major had felt ashamed of himself for smil¬ 
ing ; he was genuinely concerned about his great new 
artist. 

‘‘To come to the murder of this boy Harry," re¬ 
peated the magician, “wc notice two things. First, 
the general surroundings. Storm, isolation, the wild 
weird atmosphere of the Scottish Highlands— enough 
to send any man, with an original touch of madness, 
over the line. Second, the nature of the murder it¬ 
self; it is in perfect keeping with the setting. Its de¬ 
tails are elaborate. It is not ati ordinary murder, but 
the murder of—a— I can’t find the right word.” 

Major broke in grimly: "The murder of a great 
mind gone wrong? Of such a mind as conceived, 
and such a hand as executed, those masterpieces? 
Oh my God!” 

“Your interruptions will not alter the facts of 
the case, or my deductions; pray let me proceed! 
Besides, there is still one step to take before we 
arrive at any such conclusion. I want you to re¬ 
member a peculiar fact about the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Here wc find a whole set of people, educated, 
intelligent, complex, and above all humanitarian, 
who suddenly indulge in wholesale massacre. This, 
like the crime we are discussing, was a perverse crime. 
It was not at all in accordance with the general will of 
the Revolutionists, which was simply Social Justice. 

"Rut they had been thwarted for generations; 
thwarting was in their blood, as it were; and 
when they came to action, they became perverse. 
Thus—I beg you to believe—it is not merely the 
artistic temperament which produces these horrible 
crimes; it is simply any temperament which is 
suppressed long enough. It is more usual to find 
this manifested in artists, because they arc ad¬ 
vanced people who understand pretty well what 
their will is, who suffer more keenly, in conse¬ 
quence, from the thwarting of that will, especially 
as they usually perceive only too keenly the fact 
that it is the errors and stupidities of other people, 
people who have strayed far from their own orbits, 
that cause the thwarting in question. I will ask 
you to consider the case of a man who makes 
friends of spiders. Oh, you say, that is after he has 
been in the Bastille for twenty years. Precisely. 
He may have been a very bad man; he may himself 
have thwarted his own fundamental impulses of 
love; but the complete suppression of that instinct 
for so many years results in its peeping out at last, 
and taking an unnatural form. There arc plenty of 
similar instances which will occur to you. In the 
case of the French Revolution, we must also con¬ 
sider the question of atavism. Humanitarian as 
the leaders were, their forefathers had been inured 
to fire and sword since the dawn of the race. It 
was the primitive tribal passion that broke out in 
them, after centuries of suppression. So you get 
the same phenomenon in both the man and the 
race.” Simon paused. 

"That boy," said Major, "has one of the greatest 
souls ever incarnated on this planet, and I won’t 
believe he did it.” 

“Your courage is splendid,” replied Simple 
Simon, "but your beliefs do not invalidate the con¬ 
clusions of science. E pur si muove.” 

“Is that all?” asked Flynn. 

"For shame, Jack,” cried the mystic; “I have 
hardly begun. But I perceive that the light is 
failing: we had better end this conversation in the 
presents of \ndre dfl Bry.” Major paid the bill; 
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and they went across Paris to the old magician's 
little studio in the l<uc Vavin. 

It was a small room, and very simply furnished; 
but the paintings and sculptures would have made 
the fame of any museum. Each was the gift of a 
master to Simon Iff. 

"We shall wait for the young man," said the 
mystic, as they seated themselves; you will see 
that I have no difficulty in forcing him to confess." 
*TI 1 never believe it,” insisted Major. 

"Don't believe it till you hear it t” was the abrupt 
retort. 

IV. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed; then the slim 
figure of the boy appeared. In his arms was the 
picture. 

Simon took it and placed it upon the mantel. Major 
was right; there was nothing in the room to equal it. 
The magician went to his desk, and wrote out a check 
for fourteen thousand francs, which he handed to the 
voting painter. "If you would sign this receipt?” De 
Bry complied. 

"Do not go!" said Simon. “I have much to say to 
you. You really like the picture? You think it 
worthy of you?" 

‘I wouldn't have sold it if I didn’t.” 

“Yet you were in sore straits? You were denying 
yourself food to pay your model?” 

“I shouldn’t have sold it to you if I didn’t think it 
mine.” 

“That too is worthy. But now. sit down. There 
are others to consider in this matter. I am going to 
a*k my friends to remain absolutely silent while we 
talk.” 

“I know what you are going to say," said the boy. 
“I think it unnecessary and cruel." 

'Wait till I have done. It is not only necessary and 
kind, but it is very urgent.” 

“I can't refuse the first man who has appreciated 
mv work.” 

“Listen while I tell you a story. Many years ago 
I knew a man named Thomlev, a wealthy manufac¬ 
turer of biscuits. He had one son. Joseph. He asked 
me one day to recommend a tutor for the lad. I told 
him of a clergyman named Drew, a man of deep 
scholarship, great culture, and intense love of art. He 
worked on the ambition of Joseph Thornley. and the 
boy. after a year’s tuition from Drew, decided to be 
a painter. The tutor died suddenly; but the boy’s am¬ 
bition remained. He persuaded his father to let him 
go to various art schools, where he studied inces¬ 
santly. with the most praiseworthy diligence." 

"Damn it!” roared Major, "he had no more capacity 
for art than this chair I am sitting on!” 

"I asked you not to interrupt.” returned Simon mild¬ 
ly. ”1 never said he had! To continue. Backed 
with ample wealth and influence, and fortified with 
determination to succeed. Thornley's career was one 
long series of triumphs. Although primarily a marine 
painter, he also slid other work, notably portraits. His 
picture of the king in the uniform of a British Ad¬ 
miral caught the public taste more than any other of 
his efforts. It was in that year that he was not only 
elected to the presidency of the Royal Academy of 
Arts but raised to the peerage with the title of Baron 
Cudlipp. His only sorrow was the death of his wife 
two years after the birth of his children.” 

The magician turned to Andre. “Good ! Now — how 
did vou spend the week of the great storm?” 

‘Billiards, mostly,” stannnerert Anore, taken by 


surprise. “Chess, too, and some card games. I 
sketched, of course, nearly all day. Eleanor had some 
needlework. Boor Harry was very bored; he did 
nothing much." 

"And Cudlipp buried himself a good deal in an¬ 
thropology?" 

“Yes; he had Frazer's ‘Golden Bough’ all the 
time — " The boy broke off, and stared. “How did 
you know that?” he said, aghast. 

“A little bird told me.' said Simon lightly. 

All of a sudden Major sprang to his feet. “Then 
Cudlipp killed his son,” he shouted, "Oh! Simple 
Simon, what a fool I’ve been!" And he suddenly 
broke down in spasm on spasm of sobs. 

“I promised these gentlemen,” said Simon, taking 
no notice of the outburst, “that I would force a con¬ 
fession from you this afternoon. I think this is the 
moment. Come, we are all attention.” 

“I certainly cannot hear this senseless slander 

against my protector without - ” 

‘‘Hush!’' said Simon. “I told you this matter wa-. 
urgent. I meant what I said. You must catch the 
nine o’clock train for London." 

"Why?” said the boy, defiantly; “who are you to 
■ay this?" 

r ‘I am a person who is going to put a letter in the 
post in an hour’s time; and you had better arrive 
before the letter.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“I was explaining to these gentlemen at lunch 
that all crime was the result of conflict; that per¬ 
verse crime, in particular, was caused by conflict 
of the conscious and unconscious wills." 

"Don’t you see?" said Major, mastering himself, 
“it couldn't be you. You were supremely happy, 
you had the girl you loved; you had found yourself 
as an artist. But Cudlipp had thwarted his own 
inner will all his life: he was meant to bake biscuits; 
and he had forced himself to do those eye-destroy¬ 
ing horrors. But—go on. master !—I still don’t see 
the whole story.” 

“I haven’t told you all the facts yet. Cudlipp’s 
family was originally Armenian, for one thing, the 
offshoot of some old Babylonian tribe. Then there 
was the ‘Golden Bough' with its detailed descrip¬ 
tion of various savage rites, especially the sacrifice 
of the first-born, an idea, by the way, which the 
Jews only adopted at third or fourth hand from 
oider and autochthonous races. Then the news¬ 
papers were filled with long arguments about the 
Chesidim and ritual murder, the trial of that man 
somewhere in Russia—can’t think of his name— 
begins with a B—was on at this time. Well, when 
the suppressed genius of the man for baking bis¬ 
cuits— which may be a passion like another—when 
that broke out, probably under the strain of the 
long storm, and the wildness of the whole scene, 
and possibly some sudden realization that this boy 
here could paint, and he himself never could, why, 
then his brain snapped. The recent impressions 
combined with some far strain of atavism, and he 
resolved upon the murder.” 

“I still can’t see why murder,” said Flynn. “Why 
should not this biscuit-baking genius go into the 
kitchen and hake biscuits?” 

“I want you to recognize the fact, you dear good 
simple soul, that madmen are a thousand times 
more logical than the sane. The conclusions of 
normal men are always balanced by other consid¬ 
erations; we criticize oiir ideas of proper tailoring, 
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for example, in the spotlight of our check books. 
The madman doesn't. He wants clothes; he thinks 
of nothing else; so he goes down to Savile Row and 
orders a dozen sable overcoats and thirty dress 
suits. It’s much more logical, if logic were all! 

"So Cudlipp reasoned something like this, as I 
imagine; Tve wasted forty years trying to paint 
when I ought to have been baking biscuits; now I 
must make up for lost time.' How to do that? The 
madman’s reason finds it easy. The connection be¬ 
tween gold and copper coins is an arbitrary one, 
isn't it? Yes. Well, if I haven't got a barrow-load 
of coppers, I can give you a fist full of sovereigns, 
and it's just as good. The whole idea of primitive 
magic (which he had been reading, remember!) 
rests on arbitrary substitution. The king must die 
every year, or the sun won’t come back—there’s an 
arbitrary connection, to begin with, though it’s 
based on false reasoning, or rather on correct rea¬ 
soning from false observation. Now the king 
doesn’t want to die; so he takes a criminal, labels 
him king, and kills him. Every one is happy. So 
this man seeks to satisfy his genius, suppressed for 
forty years, in a night. Surely it must be through 
some monstrous act of violence and horror! That 
is madman’s logic. Then, as I said before, some 
ancestral memory in the subconscious self in¬ 
fluenced his recent impression, and that gave the 
form to the idea. It is also conceivable that he had 
a real purpose, thought that the sacrifice of the first¬ 
born might enable him to become a painter. Gilles 
de Rctz murdered over 800 children in his endeavor 
to make gold. But of this theory I have no evi¬ 
dence. However, the rest stands.’’ 

Andre de Bry listened with white lips to this speech. 

"Now will you confess?" asked the magician, 
with mild persistence. 

"I don't see why I should." 

"Because you are still looking at the past. Can’t 
you foresee the future?” 

"Ought I to kill myself?*' 

"Be serious, sir!” reprimanded Simon. "I see 
that I must tell you more. So far, I have told you 
how I know that Cudlipp killed his son, and how 
he came to do it. You may or may not know why 
he did it, but you must know that he did it. if only 
by a process of exclusion. Then—what will he do 
next ?” 

The boy began to smile. "Oh, Eleanor is with an 
aunt,” he said; “she’s safe enough.” 

"Now we begin to confess, indirectly,” continued 
Simon. “But what will he do? Is he conscious of 
his act? You see, I must know all. I was already 
sure that you would never have left Eleanor in 
danger. But there are other problems.” 

“I'm beaten,” said Andre. “I’ll tell you all I 
know.” 

"Good.” 

V. 

"It was I who discovered the body of poor Harry; 
for I had risen with the first light, intending to 
paint. I needn’t go into the events of that day, 
much ; it was all suspicion, perfectly hellish. I 
haven’t your reasoning powers, Mr. Iff, and I didn’t 
think he had done it, particularly. He pretended to 
suspect me, of course. We can see now, thanks to 
you, that his whole life has been one lon^ hypocrisy, 
that he has been pretending to be an artist, just like 
any other fraud. His deadly earnestness about it 
only made it worse; I see that now. But I didn’t 


see it then; to me he was just a bad painter, and I 
looked no deeper. Well, by dinner time our nerves 
were all on edge; Eleanor's, naturally, more than 
any. After dinner 1 said I would go to bed, mean¬ 
ing to snatch an hour’s sleep, and then to w'atch 
Eleanor's door all night. I had told her to have 
her companion in her room — the poor old lady was 
glad enough to have company, you can imagine. 

"Eleanor’s manner to me had been strange be¬ 
yond words; but I only thought that it meant that 
she suspected me. However, when I said I was 
going to bed, she jumped up: 'Do play me a hun¬ 
dred up first!’ she cried; ‘I’ll go mad if you don’t.’ 
We went into the billiard room together. She closed 
the door, and put her back to it. ‘Andre,’ she cried, 
'I’ve been insane about this all day; but I’m in a 
fearful position. Only — I can’t let you go to bed. 
I must tell you. Papa did it.’ I caught her in my 
arms, for she was falling. In a moment she recov- 
covercd. 'Last night,’ she went on, ‘I woke with 
frightful dreams— and I found my nose was bleed¬ 
ing. I lit my candle, and got up to get water. Then 
I knew suddenly that something was wrong with 
Harry. I always have known ; it’s the twin sym¬ 
pathy.’ ” 

"Damnation!” interrupted Simple Simon in a 
fury, "I’m getting old. I ought to have known that 
she knew.” 

"You've done well enough, sir,” said Andre; "it’s 
been like a miracle to me to hear you. Eleanor went 
on: ‘The moment my nose stopped bleeding I took 
my black kimono, and went down to Harry’s room. 
The door was open. I slipped in. It was dark. At 
that instant I saw the studio door open.’ (They were 
right opposite, Mr. Iff). ’I knew there would be all 
kinds of trouble if 1 were caught wandering about 
the house at that time of night. I kept still. I could 
see through the crack of the door. Papa was 
silhouetted against the light in the studio. He had 
a wash hand basin, carrying it carefully. I heard 
him give a short harsh laugh, and say aloud: 'Now I 
begin to live.* He went down the little corridor by 
Harry’s room.' (It leads to a pepper-box turret. 
Harry’s room has a window on to that corridor.) “I 
went to the side window. I saw papa throw the basin 
over the cliff. Then he went back, and down the main 
corridor to his room. I felt for Harry in his bed. 
He wasn’t there. I found matches. The room was 
empty. I went into the lighted studio. I saw Harry 
at once, and knew he was dead. I fainted. When 
I came to myself I was in my own bedroom. I must 
have walked there without knowing. A few minutes 
later, I suppose, the alarm came. Forgive me; I 
ought to have told you before; you must have suf¬ 
fered fearfully. But -’ I stopped her. ’It's best, I 

think, that you have told me now,’ I said, ‘we must 
save him. We must be on our guard, and do nothing.’ 
We noted Cudlipp’s conduct. It became clear that 
he would hide his crime to the end, even to letting me 
be hanged for it. I told her that I would never speak 
to her again if she interfered, that I would die for 
the honor of her family. I made her swear by her 
dead mother. 1 doubted at first if he were aware of 
what he had done, but his manner left no doubt. For 
instance, he made no inquiry into the mystery of the 
basin missing from his room, and never spoke of it 
in court. So we knew.” 

"You’re a very noble and very wrong-headed young 
man,” said Simon; "you don’t really think we can 
leave things as they are, do you? Observe what is 
happening now The explosion in the man’s brain 
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once over, habit has resumed its sway. He’s the 
hypocritical bourgeois once more — but with the mem¬ 
ory of that most fearful deed to lash him. If I know 
anything of men, it will prey upon his mind; and we 
shall have either another murder, or, more likely, 
suicide. Your sacrifice and Eleanor’s will be useless. 
This is what has to be done: You and I will go to 
London together to-night. In the morning we will 
confide in two alienists. We will all go to Cudlipp 
House; the doctors will certify him insane; he must 
consent to our terms. He must put himself in the 
charge of a medical attendant and a male nurse, and 
he must go away with them, so that he never returns. 

“The newspapers will be told that the shock of re¬ 
cent events has undermined his health, and that he 
has been ordered a complete change of scene. 

“We shall then go to Eleanor, and tell her what has 
been done; you will marry her here in Paris; I will 
arrange with the Consulate for secrecy; and you will 

S urself seek change of scene for a year or so. You, 
ajor. will supply him with money if he needs it; 
you can get rid of some of those canvases, I suppose Y* 
Major nodded. 

“And you, Flynn, will invent a way up those cliffs, 
and a story about a maniac vampire, ending with his 


confession and suicide, to round it off nicely; we must 
clear this lad of that ghastly 'not proven’ business." 

"That is a job,’’ said Flynn, “which I shall most 
thoroughly enjoy doing. But now you must all come 
and dine with me; we have no time to lose, if we mean 
to catch that nine o’clock train.” 

VI. 

Two vears later a certain pretty French Countess 
was enthusiastic, at the Salon dcs Beaux Arts, over 
the six South Sea Island pictures of a new Societaire. 
“Andre dc Bry?” she said to her escort, the great 
sculptor Major; ‘isn’t that the young man who was 
accused of poor Bibi Sangsue's last murder?" 

“The maniac vampire! yes; the fools! as if anyone 
could mistake Bibi’s handiwork!" 

“Truth is certainly stranger than fiction; Bibi’s ca¬ 
reer sounds like the wildest imagination. Doesn’t 

ur 

“It docs,” said Major solemnly. “But perhaps 
you knew him?" 

“At one time," murmured the Countess, with a 
blush and a droop of the eyelids, “at one time—well 
—rather intimately!" 

“I,” said Major, “knew only his father and 
mother!” 


A PERFECT PIANISSIMO 

BY ALEISTER CROWLEY. 


Hush to the harps and the hymns! ior the soul in my 
body groans. 

I tremble in all my limbs t A fire eats up my bones l 

My right hand's spasm seizes and shatters my moons 
by scores, 

And the sweat of my forehead freezes to white-hot 
meteors! 

I lash the horses of night, and the stars foam forth 
at their flanks; 

All space and time take flight as my chariot tears 
their ranks. 

I drink the milk)’ mist of the starry ways like wine; 

I grip God’s beard in my fist, and my axe cleaves 
gorge and spine; 

At sight of my anguish and trouble the heavens 
answer my wilt ; 

The universe breaks like a bubble—and I am lonelier 
still. 

Silence, and horror, the void—these are my feudals 
to friend! 

I, with eternity cloyed, hunger in vain for the end. 

Lo! I am shrunk to a breath, a wisp of phantastical 
air, 

A sycophant spurned by Death, a cast-off clout of 
Despair. 

Send but a ripple of song. O singer, to stir my breath ! 

Send but a note to prolong this langourous lust of 
Death! 

For thou art subtle and swift, beyond my sight as a 
bird Digitized by 

Loftily loud in the lift. a g-ent grace hardly heard. 

(So low am I, my lover!) a beatitude blazoned afar 


Inaccessibly high to hover, a dream still more than 
a star! 

And yet 1 have known thee, known thine head bowed 
down to thy knee. 

Thy loose hair fallen a zone about the middle of me; 

Bend didst thou yet lower—incarnate bliss as thou 
art— 

Winding thee slower and slower, yet firmer about 
mine heart. 

Oh but the blast of wonder when mouth with mad 
mouth met. 

And in one dying thunder the manifest sun-world set. 

And God brake out ablaze—O sister, born at a birth ! 

Let us raid the mountainous ways! Let us rape the 
virgin earth! 

I-et us set the stars to song! Let us harness the sun 
for a steed! 

Let the streams of time run strong, with life for a 
water-weed, 

And we swim free therein, as the Gods themselves, 
as They 

Who splash the Aeons, ami spin sedge-cycles in their 
play. 

Come! Let us soar, let us soar, beyond the abodes 
of time, 

Beyond the skies that are hoar with the blossoms of 
stars for rime. 

Beyond the search of the sun, beyond the abyss of 
thought, 

Beyond the bliss of the One to the land that the Gods 
call Naught : 

There let us rest, let us rest—O the jasmin in your 
hair Original from 

As your head sinks on nyr breast— have we not rested 
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THE SCRUTINIES OF SIMON IFF 

By EDWARD KELLY 
No. 3—Outside the Bank’s Routine 

“He thought he saw a banker’s clerk 
Descending from a bus; 

Me looked again, and saw it was 
A hippopotamus.” 


I. 

It was a sunny Saturday in April at Prince’s Golf 
Club at Mitcham, and Macpherson, London man¬ 
ager of the Midlothian and Ayrshire Bank, had the 
honor at the seventeenth tee. Unfortunately, he 
was one down. His opponent had been playing 
wonderful golf; and the Scotsman thought his best 
chance was to scare him with an extra long drive. 
It came off brilliantly; the ball flew low, far, and 
true, up the fairway. Normally, he calculated to 
outdrive his opponent twenty yards; but this time 
it looked as if it might be fifty. The other stepped 
to the tee„ “No!” he said to the caddy, "I'll just 
take a deck.” Macpherson looked round. This 
was sheer insanity. What in Colonel Bogey’s name 
possessed the man? Was he trying to lose the 
game? 

The deck shot lay fully eighty yards behind 
the drive. They walked after their balls, Macpher¬ 
son still wondering what was in the wind. His 
opponent might still have reached the green with 
a brassic for his second, though it would have been 
a wonderful shot. Instead, he took a mashie and 
played a long way short. “What ails the man?" 
thought Macpherson. “He’s fair daft.” He came 
up with his ball. Should he take an iron or a spoon? 
"Never tip. never in!” he decided at last, still won¬ 
dering at his opponent’s actions, and took the spoon. 
“I must spare it,” he thought. Anti so well did 
he spare it that he topped it badly 1 Thoroughly 
rattled, he took his iron for the third. The bail 
went clear over the green into a most obnoxious 
clump of whins. The other man chipped his third 
to the green, and Macpherson gave up the hole and 
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the match; also a half-crown ball, which hurt him. 

By the time they had played the bye, he had re¬ 
covered his temper. “Man!” he said, "but you’re a 
wunner. An auld man like ye—an' ye keep your 
caird under your years, A’m thinking.” “Yes,” 
said his opponent, “I’m round in eighty-onc.” “It’s 
juist a mccracle! Tell me noo. for why did ye tak' 
your deck to the seventeenth?” 

"That’s a long story. Mr. Macphcrson.” 

"Ye’ll tell me o’er a sup o’ the bairlcy bree." 

They sat down on the porch of the club, and be¬ 
gan to talk. “When we stood on that tec," said 
the old man, “I didn’t watch your ball; I watched 
vour mind. I saw you were set on breaking my 
heart with your drive; so I just let you have it your 
own way, and took a cleek. As we walked. I still 
watched your thinking: I saw that you were not 
attending to your own play, how to make sure of a 
four, but to mine, which didn’t concern you at all. 
When it came to your second, your thoughts w'ere 
all over the place; you were in doubt about your 
club, took the wrong one, doubted again about how 
to play the shot—then you fluffed it. But I had 
won the hole before we ever left the tee.” 

”1 see.’' 

“If you want to win vour matches, play as if it 
were a modal round. You have all the keenness; 
and the disasters don’t hurt you, which gives con¬ 
fidence. But of course, if you can read a man’s 
psychology, there are even surer ways of winning. 
Only he sure not to let your opponent get the 
psychology on you, as happened this afternoon.” 

“Ye’re a gran’ thinker, sir. I didn't quite get your 
name; I wish ye’d dine wi* me the nicht.” 

“Iff,” said the old mai J *Simon Iff.” 
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“Not much If,” muttered Maepherson, “aboot 
your wurrk on the green!” 

“But I’m afraid I’m busy to-night. Are you free 
Monday? Come and dine with me at the Hemlock 
Club. Seven thirty. Don’t dress!” 

Maepherson was enchanted. The Hemlock Club! 
He had a vision of Paradise. It was the most ex¬ 
clusive club in London. Only one scandal marred 
its fame; early in the eighteenth century, a strug¬ 
gling painter of portraits, who had been rejected by 
the Academy, was blackballed by mistake for an 
Archbishop of York, whom nobody wanted. They 
made it up to the painter, but there was no getting 
rid of the Archbishop. So the committee of the 
club had dismissed all its servants, and filled their 
places with drunken parsons who had gone to the 
bad; in a month the Archbishop withdrew with 
what dignity remained to him. They had then hung 
his portrait in the least respected room in the club. 
To consolidate their position, and arm themselves 
against counter-attack, they passed a rule that no 
man should be eligible for membership unless he 
had done something “notorious and heretical," and 
it had been amusing and instructive to watch 
bishops attacking cardinal points ol' their faith, 
.judges delivering sarcastic comments on the law, 
artists upsetting all the conventions of the period, 
physicists criticising the doctrine of the conserva¬ 
tion of energy, all to put themselves right with the 
famous Rule Forty-Nine. Most of these people had 
no real originality, of course, but at least it forced 
them to appear to defy convention; and this exer¬ 
cised a salutary influence on the general tone of 
Society. 

On the walls were portraits and caricatures of 
most of the club worthies, with their heresies in¬ 
scribed. Wellington was there, with his “Publish 
and be damned to you!” So was a great judge 
with that great speech on the divorce law which 
begins, “In this country there is not one law for the 
rich, and another for the poor.” and goes on to tell 
the applicant, a working tailor, that to secure a 
divorce he need only arrange to have a private act 
of Parliament passed on his behalf. Gcikie was 
there with "I don’t believe that God has written a 
lie upon the rocks”; Shelley with “I had rather be 
damned with Plato and Lord Bacon than go to 
Heaven with Palev and MalthusByron with 
“Besides, they always smell of bread and butter,” 
Sir Richard Burton, with a stanza from the Ka- 
sidah; “There is no God, no man made God; a 
bigger, stronger, cruder man; Black phantom of 
our baby-fears, ere thought, the life of Life, be¬ 
gan.” Swinburne was there too, with “Come down 
and redeem us from virtue:” and a host of others. 
There was even a memorial room in which candles 
were kept constantly burning. It commemorated 
the heretics whom the club bad failed to annex. 
There was William Blake, with "F.verything that 
lives is holy;” there was James Thomson, with 
“If vou would not this poor life fulfil, then you 
are free to end it when vou will, without the fear 
of waking after deaththere was Keats, with 
“Beauty is Truth, Truth. Beauty:” John Davidson, 
with a passage from the Ballad of a true-born poet: 

“We are the scum 
Of matter: fill the bowl! 

And scathe to him and dgath to him 
Who dreams he ha« a soul!®' 

Aubrcv BeardslkNTERNfcTtAIBbWt&u, Bcddoes, 
Crackenthorpe, were all represented. They had 


even Victor Neuburg, with “Sex is one; go now, 
be free.” 

There was in this room a votive tablet with the 
names of those who had been invited to join the 
club, and refused; notably Whistler, below whose 
portrait of himself was his letter of refusal, which 
he had sent with it; "I could not possibly consent 
to meet people of my own kind; my friends tell me 
it is very painful.” 

King Edward VII, also, was in this group, with 
the letter from his secretary: “His Majesty com¬ 
mands me to inform you that greatly as he appre¬ 
ciates the good wishes and loyalty of the president 
and members of the Hemlock Club, he cannot pos¬ 
sibly take an oath declaring himself a Republican, 
or a Jacobite, as he understands is necessary to 
comply with Rule Forty-nine.” 

There were many other curious rules in the Club; 
for example, a fine of a guinea for failing to cat 
mustard with mutton; another of Five Pounds for 
quoting Shakespeare within the precincts of the ,Club. 
The wearing of a white rose or a plaid necktie was 
punishable with expulsion ; this dated from the period 
when it was heretical to be a Jacobite but dangerous 
to display it. 

Many other customs of the Club w T crc similarly 
memorial; the Head Porter was always dressed in 
moleskin, in honor of the mole whose hill tripped the 
horse of William The Third; members whose Chris¬ 
tian names happened to be George had to pay double 
the usual subscription, in memory of the Club’s long 
hatred of the Four Georges; and at the annual ban¬ 
quet a bowl of hemlock was passed round in the 
great hall, decorated for the occasion as a funeral 
chamber; for it was always claimed that Socrates 
was the real founder of the Club. There was a 
solemn pretence, every year, of a search for the 
“missing archives of the Gub.” On November the 
Fifth there was a feast in honor of Guy Fawkes; 
and on the eleventh of the same month the Lord 
Mayor of London of the year was burnt fn effigy. 

Such is the club to which Maepherson suddenly 
found himself invited, lie felt that pow he could 
marry; he would have something to boast of to his 
grandchildren! 

II 

But, as things chanced, Maepherson nearly missed 
the dinner after all. He would have called off any¬ 
thing else in the world. But he couldn’t give up 
that! However, it was a very sorry Scotsman who 
appeared at the door of the Club. 1 In keeping with 
the general eccentricity of the place, the entrance to 
the Club was mean and small, almost squalid; a 
narrow oaken door, studded with iron. And no 
sooner had he reached the great open space within 
than the Head Porter called him aside, saying in a 
whisper, “Excuse me, Sir, but the Hanoverian spies 
are everywhere. Allow me to relieve you of your 
necktie!” For Maepherson had worn Jhc Tartan of 
his clan all day. He was accomodated with a se¬ 
lection of the latest ncckw'ear. .This trifling matter 
subdued him most effectively: he felt himself trans¬ 
ported to a new strange world. It (lid him good; 
for to the very steps of the Club he had been ob¬ 
sessed by the calamity of the day. 

Simon Iff received him with affability and dignity, 
offered him a cigarette’; and proceeded to show r him 
the Clul>; Maepherson was intensely awed; he was 
in a kind of private cdit’un 1 - luxe of Westminster 
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Abbey. He resolved to put on all his panoply «o( 
Scottish culture. At the memorial chamber he ex- 
claimed aloud: "And all our yesterdays have lighted 
fools the way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle!” 
He was enchanted with the Whistler portrait. “A 
true Scot, Mr. Iff!” he said. "He was a man, take 
him for all in all, we shall not look upon his like 
again !” 

"True, very true I” replied Iff. a trifle hastily. Be¬ 
fore Aubrey Beardsley the Scot grew more melan¬ 
choly than ever, “For he was likely, had he been 

¥ ut on, to have proved most royally,” he cried. 

hey came to the portrait of Keats, a Severn from 
Sir Charles I hike's collection. "I weep for Adonaia 
—he is dead.” said the banker. “Thank Heaven!” 
murmured Iff to himself, hoping that all would now 
be well. But his luck ivas out: he brought the next 
blow upon himself. “Some have doubted the auto¬ 
graph of Thomson here,” he said. Macpherson was 
determined to shine. “Never fear!” he said, “that’s 
the man’s fist. Do we not know the sweet Roman 
hand?” And he added: “I am but mad nor’ nor’ 
west; when the wind is southerly. I know a hawk 
from a handsaw.” Iff groaned in spirit. He was 
glad when the memorial chamber was done. They 
came to the gallery of club members. Here the 
banker unmasked his batteries completely. Before 
Shelley' he said that he, "like the base Indian, cast 
away a pearl richer than all his tribe;” he recog¬ 
nized Pope with eagerness as “ a fellow of infinite 
jest;” he said to Byron. “The sly slow years shall 
not determinate the dateless limit of thy dear exile;” 
he apostrophized Swinburne. “Not marble, nor the 
gilded monuments of princes shall outlive this pow¬ 
erful rime,” of Burton he sighed, "A great traveler; 
mebbe the greatest, save Davie Livingstone, that 
we ever had; and now he’s gone to that undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no traveler returns.” 
Before Bishop Berkeley, he said; “That was the 
fellow who thought he could hold a fire in his hand 
b>' thinking on the frosty Caucasus or wallow naked 
in December snow bv thinking on fantastic sum¬ 
mer’s heat.” He dismissed Wellington with an airy 
gesture. “Seeking the bubble reputation even in 
the cannon's month,’’ he said: but. feeling the remark 
rather severe, hedged with the remark that he 
frowned “as once he did when an angry parle he 
smote the sledded Polacks on the ice.” Simple Si¬ 
mon decided to take his guest to dinner without fur¬ 
ther delay, to induce him to feed heartily, and to 
entc-r. himself, upon a quick-firing monologue. 

“I am in a light. French, effervescing mood to¬ 
night; T will drink champagne." he said, as they took 
a scat at the table where, as it was darkly whispered, 

J unius had composed his celebrated letters. "We 
avc a wonderful Pommcrv.” “I'm with you,” re¬ 
plied the banker, "though, for my part. I need it to 
relieve my mind. ’Tis not ak>ne my inky cloak, good 
mother, nor customary suits of solemn black, nor 
windy suspiration of forced breath; no, nor the 
fruitful river in the eye. nor the dejected haviour of 
the visage together with all forms, moods, shows 
of grief, that can denote me truly. These indeed 
seem, for they are actions that a man might play; 
hut T have that within which pa«seth show ; these 
but the trappings and the suits of woe.’’ 

Some of the men at the next table—that at which 
Clifford. Arundel, Lauderdale, Arlington, and Buck¬ 
ingham bad formed their famous Cabal—began to 
laugh. Simon Iff frowned them down sternly, and 
pointed to the Arabic Inscription on the wall— it 
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had been given to Richard I by Saladin—which 
reads in translation, “He that rcccivcth a guest, 
entertaincth (»od." 

"I am sorry you should be troubled on this par¬ 
ticular night,” he said to the Scotsman; “it is the 
pride of the members of this club to make their 
guests happy; and if it be anything within the pow¬ 
er of any one of us to amend, be sure that we shall 
do our best. But perhaps your misfortune is one in 
which human aid is useless.” 

“I will not bother you with my troubles. Mr. Iff.” 
returned the banker; “on the surface, it’s a purely 
business matter, though a very serious one. Vet 
the onus is of a personal nature. How sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth it is. to have a thankless child I” 
“Well, if you like to tell me about it after 
dinner-” 

“I think it would interest you, and it will comfort 
me to confide in you. I do not wear my heart on 
my sleeve for daws to peck at; but on the other hand, 
why should I sit like Patience on a monument smiling 
at grief ? But till dinner is done, away with sorrow. 
we will talk in maiden meditation, fancy-free, and 
tell black-hearted fear it lies, in spite of thunder.” 

Then let me tell you something of the history of 
this club!” cried Simon desperately, and he began to 
rattle off a combination of legend and fancy, mingled 
so happily with fact, and touched so elegantly with 
illustration, that Macpherson quite forgot his culture, 
and became the plain Scottish man of business, or 
rather the ambitious boy again as he was thirty years 
before, when he had first set foot on the ladder that 
was to lead him to one of the highest positions in 
the financial world. 

When the waiter presented the bill. Iff marked a 
19 in front of a printed item at its foot; the waiter 
filled in £05, and made the addition. Iff scribbled his 
name. The figure caught the trained eye of the 
banker. "Excuse me!” he cried; “it’s the rudest thing 
possible, but I would like to see that bit o’ paper. 
I’m just that curious, where there’s money.” Iff could 
not refuse; he passed the bill across the table. 

“Nineteen Shakespeares !” exclaimed the Scot. 
Ninety-five pounds sterling! what ’ll that mean, 
whateffer ?” 

“Well, I didn’t mean to tell you. Mr. Macpherson; 
it’s not very charming of me, hut you oblige me. 
There is a fine of five pounds for every Shakespeare 
quotation made in this club—and of course, as your 
host. I’m responsible. Besides, it was well worth the 
money. The men at the next tabic have not had such 
a lovely time for years. Simple Simon, as they call 
me. won’t hear the last of it for a while!” But the 
Scot was stunned. He could only keep on repeating 
in a dazed way. “Ninety-five pounds! Ninety-five 
pounds! Ninety-five pounds!” 

“Don’t think of it. I beg of you!" cried Iff. “I 
see that it distresses you. I am a rich man. and an 
old one; 1 shall never nuss it. Besides, the fine goes 
to a most worthy object; the Society for Destroying 
Parliamentary Institutions.” 

“I never heard of it.” 

“Indeed! it is very powerful, I assure you. It 
carried through Payment of Members; it has greatly 
enlarged the Franchise, and is now working to have 
it extended to women.” 

"I thought ye said Destroying Parliament.” 

“Just so. These measures arc directed towards re¬ 
ducing the whole thing to a farce. Already the power 
of Parliament is a thing of the past; authority is 
concentrated in the cabinet—nay, in a Camarilla 
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within the cabinet, and even this Camarilla is very 
much in the hands of permanent officials whose names 

the public never hears.” „ 

“D’ye ken, I can hardly believe my am ears. 

“When the public demands a law which those in 
authority don’t like, they either block it in the Com¬ 
mons, or throw it out in the Lords, or get the Judges 
to interpret it so as to mean nothing at all, or the 
opposite of what it was intended to mean.” 

“Losh!” . . . . 

“You’re a banker. Would you submit your bank 
to popular management, interference by people who 
don't know the first principles of the business. 

“It wad be the shutters up in just one se nnight . 

“Nor will we intrust our country to people who 
know neither law, nor history, nor geography, nor 
commerce—except in their own petty trade—nor 
foreign affairs, not so much as whether our interests 
lie with those of our neighbors or clash with them * 
nor any other of the arts necessary to government. 

“Weel, weel, but these arc strange sayings. But 

I doot ye’re richt.” . „ 

“Let us have our coffee in the lounge, and you shall 
tell me all about your troubles. I feel I’ve bored you 
with all my talk about the club.” 

They walked into the lounge and took a seat in 
the low window which overlooks St. James Park. 
"See the palace!” said Simon Iff, “The Foreign Sec¬ 
retary is with the King to-night. His Majesty was 
anxious about the Ultimatum to Russia. 

"Russia! She’s our ally!” . , 

“Last night war was thought a certainty. This 
morning a way out was found. How would it do 
to let that cat out of the bag, with the press howling 
for blood? The price of Democracy is eternal Hy¬ 
pocrisy !” ... 

Macpherson was by this time completely over¬ 
whelmed. He felt himself among the Powers. He 
thought of Paul caught up into the seventh heaven, 
and hearing things not lawful for men to speak. 

“Now, then, your little private grief,” said Simon, 
when the waiter had brought the coffee, a box of 
Upmanns. and tw'o great Venetian glasses, milky 
with threads of gold, in which was the special club 
brandy from the cellars of Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. “It’s a serious situation, Mr. Iff,” began 
the banker, who, once on familiar ground, grew con¬ 
fident, lucid, and precise. 

III. 

“My bank, as you know, is situated at the corner 
of London Wall and Copthall Avenue. The chief 
officials arc three; myself, Fraser, who came with 
me from Edinburgh, has worked with me for 14 
years, and Fisher, who has been with me for two 
years only'. Both men are steady in every way. 
Fisher, for example, though a young man, has al¬ 
ready managed to purchase the house in which he 
lives at Tooting Bee; a charming though compact 
detached residence with a garden, which he spends 
most of his leisure in tending. He won a prize in 
the “Daily Mail” Sweet Pea competition, and his 
roses are wonderful. An extremely' promising 
young man. 

“Next week is Easter. At this time there is a 
very great demand in Paris for English Bank-notes ; 
this year we arc sending no less than twelve thousand 
pounds in tens and fives. On Friday, this sum arrived 
from the Bank of England; it was checked, made into 
a special parcel ready for transmission to-day, and 
Stored in tnc safe. mct- 

“I had noticed some unusual commotion in Fraser 


during the whole of this past month; on Friday 
I asked him its cause. He replied that he was in 
love, having recently met Miss Clavering, a cus¬ 
tomer of the bank, by the way, with an average 
monthly bajance of some five to seven hundred, 
pounds. I wished him good luck. He was to take 
her to the Earl’s Court Exhibition that night, tie 
said. 

“So much for Friday. On Saturday I reached the 
bank at a quarter before nine, as is my custom. I 
saw Fraser disappear into the bank as I approached 
it. He did not go to his desk, but was waiting for 
me to enter. He had his hand to the side of his 
head. The face was decidedly’ swollen, and the eyes 
injected ’Mr. Macpherson,’ he said, ‘I had to come 
down ; I’ve not missed a day since wc came to Lon¬ 
don; but I’m in agony of neuralgia; I’ve not slept 
all night.’ He jerked the words out with evident 
difficulty. ‘Go right home!' I said, ‘or why not run 
down to Brighton for the week-end, and let the sea 
wind blow the poison out of your system?’ ‘I will 
that,’ he said, and was gone. Fisher, by the way, 
had entered the bank and heard this conversation, 
or all but a few words. 

“On Saturday the bank closes at one o'clock; but 
several of the clerks stay behind to finish the week’s 
work. I myself leave at noon, or a few minutes 
earlier, in order to attend a short conference in con¬ 
nection with our American business. The banks 
concerned each send a representative. I had in¬ 
tended to go to a matinee last Saturday, but the 
brightness of the day tempted me to Mitcham, where 
I had the pleasure of meeting you. 

“Now let me tell you what occurred after I had left 
the bank. A few minutes only had elapsed when 
Fraser appeared. ‘I’m going to Brighton on the one 
o’clock train,’ he told Fisher, who was, of course, 
surprised to sec him; ‘but I’m worried to death. I’ve 
got it into my mind that the Paris parcel was not put 
into the safe.’ Together they went and opened it; 
they could not have done it separately, as Fisher had 
the key, and Fraser the combination. The parcel 
was duly found. Fraser took it up, looked at it, noted 
the seals, and replaced it. ‘That’s all right,’ he said 
with relief; ‘see you Monday'.’ ' ’So long,’ said 
Fisher, anil Fraser went out. 

“Now, sir, the story becomes bizarre and uncanny in 
the extreme. We’ll suppose that the Paris package 
lias been tampered with, as turned out to be the case. 
Then you’ll imagine at least that we’d hear nothing 
of it until Monday; perhaps not until the packet 
reached the bank in Paris. Instead, the plot goes off 
bang! Bang! like the scenario of a moving picture. 

“I return from golf to my rooms in Half Moon 
street. I find Fisher waiting for me. Fraser had 
wired him from Brighton to be at my place at once, 
and wait. The message was so urgent that he could 
not disregard it. There is a telegram for me on my 
hall table. From Fraser. ‘Absolutely certain Paris 
parcel has been stolen. Formally request you make 
sure.’ Nothing for it but to go down to the Bank. 
Sure enough the package is a dummy. We warn the 
police, public and private. By Sunday morning evi¬ 
dence is tumbling in like an avalanche. 

“Fraser was seen at one o’clock at Euston, He 
Ixnigh; a return ticket to Edinburgh, and paid for it 
with one of the stolen notes. He was in no hurry, 
and bothered the clerk a good deal trying to get some 
kind of holiday ticket that the railway didn't issue. 
He talked of his old mother in Edinburgh; hadn’t seen 
her for two years The clerk recognized his photo- 
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graph at once; remembered him specially, because be 
had given him his change a shilling short, and, dis¬ 
covering the error immediately, sent a porter to find 
him; but he could not be seen. This in itself struck 
the clerk as curious. 

“He was recognized in the luncheon room of the 
Old Ship Hotel at Brighton, at a time so near that 
of the Euston incident that he must have jumped into 
a high-power car after buying the ticket, and broken 
the speed laws every yard of the way to Brighton, 
lie is known in the hotel; besides, Murray, of the 
City and Shire Bank, saw him and spoke to him. 
Fraser said, "I’m going back to London. 1 ‘tn sure 
there's something wrong at the Bank. 1 dreamed 
it three nights running." 

"At dawn on Sunday Fraser’s body, horribly man¬ 
gled. was found at the foot of some cliffs near Ilfra¬ 
combe—another long drive. His letters and papers 
were found on the body, and about eighty pounds of 
the stolen money. 

“I had this news about 11 :yt. Ten minutes later 
the telephone rang. It was Fraser's voice, without 
any question. ‘I'm worried about the Paris package,' 
he said. T hope you don’t think me quite mad. 
Do tell me you went to the bank, and found all well.’ 

1 was so amazed that 1 could not speak for 
a moment. Then 1 saw that the question was one 
of identity, first of all. I asked him a question which 
it was most unlikely that anyone else could answer; 
who was paying teller at the bank when he first 
joined it, and where did he live? There was no 
answer. Ten minutes later the bell rang again. 
'They cut us off,’ he said, and then gave the reply 
correctly. 

"By this time 1 began to believe myself insane. 
‘Where are you?’ I cried, ‘I want to sec you at once.* 
Again the telephone went dead. Two hours later 
the front door bell rang. It was Fisher. ‘Has he 
come?’ he cried. Fisher said that Fraser had driven 
to his house in a big touring car very early that 
morning, and called him out by honking. T can’t 
stop.’ he had said. ‘I’m on the track of the stolen 
money. Meet me at Macphcrson’s at two.’ 

“I forgot to tell you that inquiry at Fraser's rooms 
showed that he had left about 6 on Friday, saying 
that he would be out until late. He had not re¬ 
turned, so far as the landlady knew: but he had a 
latchkey. However, his bed had not been slept in. 

“1 waited with Fisher until three o’clock. There 
seas no Fraser, and no further word of him. I had 
telephoned the police to trace the calls I had received, 
and obtained the reply Jhat no record had been kept. 
The operator fancied that it was some exchange in 
South-West London; Jiut enquiries jt those ex¬ 
changes produced no result. 

"About one o'clock on Monday morning two 
cvclist policemen, returning from the patrol of the 
Fwing road, heard an explosion in front of them. 
Turning a corner, they came upon a powerful car, 
its lights out, its identification marks erased. In 
this car was the body of Fraser, the bowels torn out 
by a shot from a heavy revolver, one of the Bank 
revolvers. In the pockets were a signed photograph 
of Miss Clavering, a watch, a handkerchief, six hun¬ 
dred pounds of the stolen money, and some loose 
gold and other coins. I saw the bodv this morning; 
it was undoubtedly that of Fraser. Bub the doctors 
said he had been dead since Sunday afternoon! 

'"This was at eight o'clock; I went to the Bank at 
nine; among my mail was a telegram from Fraser. 


'Everything all right now. Consider the incident 
dosed.’ The police brought me the original, which 
had been handed in by Fraser himself, apparently, at 
a near-by office in Cornhill; it was in his own hand¬ 
writing. 

"There’s the case so far. Man, it defies the im¬ 
agination !’’ 

“No, no!” replied Iff briskly, “it defies the con¬ 
ventions of the routine of banking business.” 

IV. 

Macphcrson opened his eyes in fimazcmcnt. He 
did not in the least comprehend the point of view. 
“Let me try to make this matter dear to you.” 
“Clear!” 

"Like all mundane matters, its complexity is illus¬ 
ion. Let us begin at the beginning. The soul of 
man is free and radiant, like the sun; his mind light 
or dark as he happens to be illuminated by that soul. 
We call this night; but it is only that we are in the 
shadow of the earth itself; the sun is shining glori¬ 
ously, I make no doubt, in China." 

“I don’t see how this bears on the robbery and 
murders, Mr. Iff." 

“Exactly. Which is why you arc only Mr. Mc- 
pherson of the Midlothian and Ayrshire, instead of 
Lord Macphcrson, pulling the financial strings of the 
whole w r orld. Observe; you know all about banking; 
good. But you make the mistake of not seeing that 
hanking is only one of the smallest fragments of 
knowledge needed by a banker. Your acquaintance 
with Shakespeare is a good sign—yet I feel sure that 
it has never occurred to you to put that bit of your 
brain to work on the rest of it. The cleverest hanker 
I know is passionately devoted to the Russian Ballet; 
Nijinsky pirouettes before him; he translates Nijin¬ 
sky’s legs into the movements of ,the gold supply, 
and out comes a scheme to shake the world.” 

The Scot shook his head. “I ken the mon yc mean; 
but it’s juist an accident.” 

“There are no accidents in this w’orld. There are 
only ignorances of the causes of certain events.” 

“Oh ay I that’s true. Davie Hume said that." 

“I sec you’re a scholar, Mr. Macphcrson. Now do 
let us try to use these qualities to explain the prob¬ 
lems which at present beset you.—To begin: You 
arc puzzled by the complexity of the case. To me. 
on the other hand, the fact simplifies it at once. I 
perceive that the entire drama has been staged by a 
highly-colored and imaginative mind." 

“Fraser's mind was as prosaic as his own ledgers.” 
“Precisely. Fraser is clearly an entirely passive 
agent in the whole business. Note, please, how Mr. 
Some One Not Fraser ha, obsessed you with the 
name Fraser. Even when Fraser’s body is found 
dead, you somehow feel that he is responsible. In 
other words, Mr. Some One has shouted Fraser at 
you till your ears are dinned. 

“Now let us look at the facts in detail. Practically 
everything you have told me is an Appearance of 
Fraser, like a ghost story. 

"Either he is there or he writes or telephones. 
He’s the busiest man in England all this week-end. 
He has two of his own corpses to play with, and 
his wire this morning leads you to hope that he is 
still alive.” 

"I loved that lad like my own son.” 

“Yes, yes; hut you must forget that for a mo¬ 
ment ; or rather, you must detach vourself from it, 
and regard it merely as bne of the facts in the case. 
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*'Now let us recapitulate the Appearances of Fra¬ 
ser. Check me as 1 go, please. 

“One. At the bank at nine on Saturday. Any¬ 
thing suspicious?” 

“Well, yes, now you say so. 1 can imagine a 
personation, aided by the neuralgia. But I had no 
suspicion at the time. And if it were not Fraser, 
why did he come?" 

“To prepare the minds of the others for his visit 
number two.’’ 

“But they were surprised to sec him.” 

“Just what he wanted, perhaps. Yet Fm not sure. 
He may have done it merely because that it was 
unlikely that he should do it. The man’s prime in¬ 
tention was to contuse and bewilder vour mind.” 

“He did that!” 

“Number Two. Sure that was the real Fraser?" 

“No; but Fisher didn’t doubt it.” 

“Fisher's mind was prepared by your recognition 
of him earlier in the day. Or—wait a minute. That 
may be merely what clever Mr. Some One wants us 
to think. Wait a moment.” 

There was a long pause. 

“If that were so,” continued Simon Iff, “it would 
look as if Mr. Some One were trying to make things 
easier for Fisher. Has Fisher acted naturally 
throughout?” 

“Perfectly. He's an exemplary man for a subor¬ 
dinate position." 

“Yet he grows roses. That’s a suspicious trait. 
Rose gardening is a devilish pursuit!’’ 

“Ye’re joking, man.” 

“Oh. a Scotsman can see a joke when there isn't 
one there! However, to go on to Number Three. 
Vision of Fraser at Euston. Now that was cer¬ 
tainly not Fraser.” 

“Why not?” 

“He didn’t count his change. You tell me he’s 
the most accurate man you ever had." 

“Never made an error or so much as an erasure 
in ten years.” 

“You sec! If that man were walking in his sleep 
he’d still get his figures right. It’s part of his be¬ 
ing.” 

“I think you’re right.” 

“Note too that he docs everything, not too un¬ 
usual, to get the clerk to remember him. In fact, 
we might think that he took the short change on 
purpose to attract notice. It would strike Fraser 
to do such a thing. So he may have been Fraser 
after all. 

"Number Four. Brighton. Again the identifica¬ 
tion is very doubtful. 

“Number Five. Ilfracombe. Here the corpse !s 
certainly not Fraser's; vet all pains arc taken to 
make us think that it is his.” 

“But that’s so silly, when he is going to bob up 
again a few hours later.” 

"All done to keep you happy during the week¬ 
end ! 

“Number Six. The first telephone call.” 

“That was his voice. He spoke as if in pain, as 
on the Saturday.” 

“Still doubtful, then. Number Seven. The sec¬ 
ond telephone call.” 

“It's most improbable that anyone else could have 
got the information. He could have no idea that 
I would ask.” 

“But he might harp grttdjfcfrontFtjACtin the inter¬ 
vals between the calls. 


“And why should Fraser give it, if he's not in the 
game ?” 

“Ah!” 

“But I’m dead sure of his voice. On the Satur¬ 
day I might have doubted; I was not paying atten¬ 
tion. But this time I was concentrating my whole 
mind on the question of identity. And, ye ken, iden¬ 
tity's a question of constant and primary importance 
to a banker.” 

“I agree with you. Number Eight. Fraser at Toot¬ 
ing. Here we have only Fisher's identification, which 
we suspected once before, though there's no reason 
to do so in cither case. Yet we note that Fraser 
makes an appointment which he does not keep; nor 
does he refer to it in his telephone call. Number Nine. 
Fraser's corpse again, this time the real thing. No 
doubt possible?” 

“None. The face was quite uninjured. I knew 
every freckle by heart.” 

“And no disguise possible, of course. It would 
have been easy to blow away the head; so Mr. Some 
One Clever wanted you to find him. Yet the doctors 
say the man had been dead twelve hours?” 

“Nearly that; an hour more or less.’’ 

“I wonder if Mr. Clever thought that might have 
been overlooked. You see, I'm sure it wasn’t suicide, 
though it was made to look like it. I’m sure this last 
scene—foi I shall dismiss Number Ten, this morning’s 
telegram, as an obvious fake; the wire was written 
out long beforehand—this last scene was most care¬ 
fully stage-managed. And what is the significant 
article, the one thing to attract our attention? The 
picture of Miss Clavering!’’ 

“1 can't sec the bearing of that, on any theory.” 

“Luckily, I’ve got no theory, so far. Let’s boil down 
these facts. The only visions you are sure of are not 
visions at all. You heard Fraser on Sunday morning: 
but so far as you can be absolutely certain, he has not 
been seen alive since Friday night.” 

“That’s so, by heaven !’’ 

“Did he ever meet Miss Clavering that night?” 

“No; she had made the appointment with him, as 
it chanced, in the bank itself, where she called on Fri¬ 
day morning to draw a hundred pounds. She looked 
ill, and I remarked on it. She replied that she bad 
drawn the money for the very purpose of resting 
over Easter at Ostcnd. But she did not go. That 
afternoon, shopping in Bond street, she slipped on a 
banana skin, and twisted her ankle. A doctor took her 
to her house in John street. Her servants had been 
given a holiday from Saturday to correspond with he* 
own. and she allowed them to go as if nothing had 
happened; a nurse is with her, and prepares her food. 
The doctor calls twice daily. Of course she was the 
first person whom we questioned. It is extraordinary 
that Fraser should not have called there that evening.” 

“Perhaps he was prevented. No: no one has seen 
him, to be positive, since the dramatic features began, 
later than Fridav evening, or perhaps possibly after 
he left the bank.” 

“That’s so; and there’s nae doot o’ it.” 

“But he was seen after leaving the bank on Friday; 
a man answering to his description hired the big tour¬ 
ing car in which his body was found this morning, at 
an hour very shortly after he left me. Otherwise he 
has not been seen, as you say.” 

“Yet infinite pains have been taken to show you the 
min. dead or alive, here, there, and everywhere.” 

“But,some of those arc unreasonable. This morn¬ 
ing-. for instance, and the corps* a t Ilfracombe.” 
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"Yes, my poor pragmatic friend, that is the point. 
You would have analyzed purely rational appear¬ 
ances; these were beyond you. The strange atmos¬ 
phere of the case bewildered your brain. It’s 
probably the same at Scotland Yard. 

"Observe how you were played on throughout. 
Why alarm you so early 1 and so elaborately? 
Criminals always prefer the maximum time to make 
their get away. This thing was planned from long 
before—and probably, if you had refused to be 
frightened about the money, the whole scheme 
would have miscarried. Note that Mr. Clever does 
not begin to alarm you until after Vision Number 
Two. when doubtless lie changed the package for 
the dummy. Stop! what was the size of the pack¬ 
age?" 

“Pretty bulky; about a cubic foot.” 

“Then I’m an ass. Oh dear! now I must begin 
to think all over again.” 

“If he changed it before Fisher’s eyes, Fisher must 
be in the plot. Yet that would compromise him 
hopelessly. Besides, that must have been Fraser, 
now that I come to think of it. He had the com¬ 
bination.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter, as I see it. I’ve been 
rash and foolish, but I sec the whole thing now, I 
think. Others besides Fisher would have noticed if 
Fraser had carried a parcel, or a bag, in or out?" 

"Yes: I asked that. He had nothing in his hands; 
and his light overcoat was buttoned tight to his very 
slim figure, so he couldn't have concealed it." 

“Thank you. Everything is perfectly clear now. 
But I don’t want to tell you; I want to prove it to 
your eyes. Let me call at your apartment at 9:30 to¬ 
morrow morning, and we will settle this business 
together. Can you keep the morning free?" 

“Oh yes! Fisher can do all that is necessary at 
the bank.” 

V. 

The next morning Simon Iff was punctual to his 
appointment. "Our first business.” he told Macpher- 
son, “is one of simple good feeling and good man¬ 
ners. Miss Clavering must be in a terrible state of 
mind. \\ e will call and tell her that Fraser has been 
cleared, and condole with her upon his loss. Would 
you telephone and ask for an appointment?” 

Macpherson did so. The answer came that Miss 
Clavering was still asleep; on her waking, the mes¬ 
sage would be given. Where should she, the nurse, 
telephone? 

Macpherson gave his number. About twenty 
minutes later the nurse called him. “Could you be 
here at ten minutes before eleven?’’ she said. Mac¬ 
pherson agreed. “Splendid!” cried Iff. when he 
hung up the receiver; “of course. I wish she could 
have made it twelve minutes instead of ten. We 
may be a little late at the bank.’’ The Scot looked 
at him to see if his mind were not sick; but his 
whole face was so radiant, his eyes so alight with 
mischievous intelligence, that the banker could not 
fail to divine some signal triumph. But he was none 
the less amazed. What information could the man 
have gleaned from the mere time of a quite common¬ 
place appointment? 

Simon Iff was exceedingly punctilious in pushing 
the bell at Miss Clavering’s to the minute. They 
were admitted at once. The girl, a tall, slim, languid 
beauty. Spanish in type, with a skin of extreme 
pallor, was lying on a couch. She was dressed very 
simply in black; her mind seemed exhausted by the 
grief and pain through which she was passing. 


The nurse and doctor, kneeling at the foot of the 
couch, were in the act of dressing the injured ankle. 
It was probably adorable in normal times, but now 
it was swollen and discolored. The first considera¬ 
tion of Macpherson and his friend was to express 
sympathy. 'Ts it a bad sprain?” they asked the 
doctor. “I have a feeling that one of the small 
bones is displaced; 1 have asked Sir Bray Clinton 
to step in; he should be here in a few minutes.” 
“Perfect, perfect!" murmured Iff; “if the case goes 
ill, it will be from no lack o( care.” 

"Everybody is charming to me,” lisped Miss 
Clavering faintly. 

Macpherson then proceeded, as arranged, to exoner¬ 
ate Fraser from guilt; though he said that he had no 
idea of the real culprit, and it was the most bewilder¬ 
ing case he liad ever heard of. 

"We know the principal party concerned, though,” 
chirped Iff. “He is a Chinaman, we are sure of that, 
though we don’t know his name; and there’s not the 
least chance of arresting him. In fact, one can hardly 
say that he is guilty." 

Macpherson turned open-mouthed upon the mystic. 
“A Chinaman!” he gasped. 

"Well, now you mention it, I don't really know 
whether he was a Chinaman after all!’’ 

Macpherson thought it best to hint that his com¬ 
panion was a little fanciful. At that moment the 
bell rang. "That will be Clinton 1 ” said the doctor. 
"I’m so charmed with your calling.” sighed the girl, 
in evident dismissal, “and I’m so relieved that at least 
Mr. Fraser died an innocent man.” She covered her 
face with her hands for a moment; then, mas'ering 
herself, extended them to her visitors, who leaned 
over them, and departed with the nurse. On the door¬ 
step stood Sir Brav Clinton, to whom both Iff and 
Macpherson extended hearty greeting. 

"Now,” said Iff. as they turned down the street, 
“that pleasant duty off our minds, to the bank, and 
prepare for sterner work!” 

VI. 

“It is a cold morning.” said Simon Iff, taking a 
chair in the managerial room, “at least, to so old a 
man as I. May I have a fire, while we are waiting? 
And would you please he so good as to ignore me 
for a while; I will tell you when all is ready.” 

Macpherscn grew more bewildered every moment, 
for the day was very warm; but the authority of the 
Hemlock Club still weighed upon his soul. He was 
a snob ol snobs, like all Scotsmen who barter their 
birthright of poverty and independence for England’s 
sloth and luxury; and he would almost have jumped 
out of the window at a request from any member of 
the aristocracy. And the Hemlock Oub thought no 
more of snubbing an Emperor than a child of plucking 
a daisy. 

Half an hour elapsed; Macpherson busied himself 
in the bank. At the end of that time Iff came out, 
and brought him back. “I should like.” he said, "to 
have a few words with Mr. Fisher.” 

Macpherson complied. "Shut the door, Mr. Fisher, 
if you please,” said the magician, “we old men fear 
th; cold terribly. Take a seat; take a sea - . Now I 
only want to ask vou ore small point connected with 
this case; it it one that puzzles me considerably.” 
"I’m rntirelv baffled mvself," returned fi^'cr; “but 
of course I’ll tell you anything I know.” 

"There are really two points; one vou miv know; 
the other you must knpw r YVe will take them in that 
order. First, how did the doctor come to miss his ap- 
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pointmcnt on the Ewing Road? Second, how 
long -" # . 

Fisher had gripped the arms of his chair. Hi' 
-face was deathly. 

‘ How long.” pursued the mystic, inexorably, “is it 
since you fell in love with Clara Clavering?” Mas- 
pherson had bounded to his feet. He compressed his 
Scottish mouth with all his Scottish will. Simon Iff 
went on imperturbably. “I think perhaps you do not 
realize how critical was that failure of the doctor to 
materialize. Knowing the moment of Fraser's murder, 
everything becomes clear.” 

“I suppose this is what you call the third degree!" 
sneered Fisher. “I'm not to be bluffed.” 

“So you won't talk, my friend? I think you will 
when we apply this white-hot poker here to your bare 
abdomen." 

Fisher faltered. "That was terrible!” It was the 
cry of a damned soul. "IVa.' terrible, you’ll note, Mr. 
Macpherson, cried Simon Iff,” not will be. Come, Mr. 
Fisher, you see I know the whole story.” 

"Then you had better tell it.” 

“I will. You'll remember, MacpFerson, I told you 
that I saw in this whole plot the workings of a creative 
mind of high color and phantasy; possibly on the 
border of madness. So 1 began to look for such a 
mind. I did not need to look for clues; once I found 
the right kind of mind, the rest would fit. I began to 
suspect Mr. Fisher here on account of his rose-grow¬ 
ing activities; but I soon saw that he had too many 
alibis. I'rascr, with a mind like a Babbage calculating 
machine, was out of the question from the start, al¬ 
though he had just fallen in love—which sometimes 
works some pretty fine miracles in a man! 

“The only other person in the circle was Miss Claver¬ 
ing herself, and I made an opportunity to see her. I 
saw, too, that she was not very much in the circle; she 
appeared accidentally and quite naturally. I thought 
that such an apparent comet might be the Sun of the 
system of deception. 

“I was delighted when I was given an exact time, 
not a round hour or half hour, for the interview: 
it suggested an intricacy. 

“I arrive at the house; I see a perfect stage pic¬ 
ture ; an undeniable swollen ankle, which is also an 
undeniable alibi; and, in ease any one did doubt the 
ankle, there was a witness above all suspicion. Sir 
Bray Clinton, on his way to see it. Could I doubt 
that Miss Clavering was awake when Macpherson 
first telephoned, and used the interval to make a 
date with Clinton and the doctor? Only we must 
not be there for the interview; Clinton would ask 
when the accident happened. It would not do to 
tell him “Friday," when the other doctor had de¬ 
liberately dislocated the foot, as I was sure, on 
Monday', after Vision Number Ten of poor Fraser. 

“But how does it happen that Fraser writes and 
telephones just as Miss Clavering dictates? Here 
we touch the darkest moment of the drama. He 
was evidently a puppet throughout. It is clear to 
me that Miss Clavering, disguised as Fraser, hired 
the big racing car; that she met him on Friday 
night, chloroformed him, took him to the house of 
Fisher here, and kept him in durance, 

“On the Saturday she and Fisher play their ap¬ 
pointed roles. Vision Number Two is devised to 
make it appear that Saturday noon is the moment 
of the robbery, when in realty the parcels had been 
exchanged long before-!;, , d< ~.jiwc 

“I never packed nie-fkires.'* J siira'Pisher. “I put 


them away in my bag and took them home with me 
on Friday night.” 

“Good boy! now we’re being sensible. Welt, to 
continue with Saturday. Miss Clavering has a 
corpse in her car — and this made me suspect a 
medical accomplice— goes through her tricks, and 
returns to Fisher's house. They then proceed to 
put pressure on Fraser. He resists. Miss Claver¬ 
ing resorts to the white-hot poker. How do I 
know? Because care was taken to destroy the 
abdomen. Under this torture Fraser wrote the 
telegram which was later handed in by Clara ; then 
he was set to telephone to you, Macpherson, with 
the implement of torture ready in case he should 
make a mistake. Yet he kicked; they had to ring 
off, and have a second orgic of devilment before he 
would give the answer you required. It was useless 
for him to give a false answer; his best chance of 
help (as they probably showed him) was to con¬ 
vince you that it was he. 

“Directly this is over, Fraser is murdered. It 
would really have been safer to wait till the last 
moment-” 

“Of course it would. You don’t know all, though 
you must he the devil to know what you do. But 
Fraser had aortic regurgitation; he died while still 
speaking to you. We had meant him to say a great 
deal more. That was where our plan broke down.” 

“Still, it was a good plan.” returned Simon Iff 
cordially. “And the rest is simple. The car is left 
on a lonely road, with Fraser in it, an evident 
suicide. And the doctor was to drive past ; he was 
in waiting, after firing the shot into Fraser's abdo¬ 
men, for the lights of the patrol or whoever should 
come up; and he was to certify that the shot had 
caused death. Why should anyone suspect any¬ 
thing else? Perhaps the doctor would offer to take 
it away in his car, and lose time in various ways, 
until the hour of death was no longer certain. Now, 
Fisher, why didn’t he do as arranged?" 

“Clara was full of morphia up to the neck. She 
did it all, plan and execution, on morphine and 
hysteria. Oh, you don’t know her! But she broke 
down at that moment. She was in the car with 
I.eslie; she had a fit of tearing off her clothes and 
screaming, and he had to struggle with her for an 
hour. When she came to, it was too late and too 
dangerous to do anything. When I heard it, an 
hour later, I knew tnc game was up. I knew that 
Fate was hunting us. even as we had thought we 
were hunting Fate! The two accidents—Fraser's 
death and her insanity—were the ruin of all! God 
help me!” 

“So «hc took morphia!” cried Macpherson. “Then 
was that what you meant about the Chinaman?" 

“Good, Macpherson! You're beginning to bring 
your Shakespeare into the hank!” 

‘‘But you—how did yon know about it?” 

“I was ten years in China. I’ve smoked opium 
as hard as anybody. I recognized the drama from 
the first as a mixture of opium-visions and sex- 
hysteria.” 

"But I still don’t see why they should play this 
mad ami dangerous game, when it would have been 
so simple just to steal the money and get away.” 

“Well, first, there was the love of the thing. 
Secondly, it was exceedingly shrewd. The impor¬ 
tant point was to cover the one uncoverable thing, 
the theft of the money. Left alone, your business 
routine would have worked with its usual efficiency. 
You would have traced the Paris package minute by 
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minute Instead of that, you never gave it one 
thought. You were out on a wild goose chase after 
Fraser. She took you out of the world you know 
into the world she knows, where you are a mere 
baby. I could fallow her mad mind, because I 
have smoked opium. You might try that, too, by 
the way'. Macpherson, if the Russian Ballet doesn't 
appeal to you ! 

“And now, Mr. Fisher, I wish you to answer my 
second question. I have reasons for inclining to 
acquit you, in part; for giving you a chance. The 
man I mean to hang is Dr. iveslie. He is one of a 
common type, the ambitious money-loving Scots¬ 
man, clever and handsome, who comes to London 
to make his way. They become women’s doctors; 
they seduce their patients; they' make them drug- 
fiends ; they perform abortions; and to the extortion¬ 
ate charges for their crimes they add a tenfold 
profit by blackmail. These men are the curse of 
London.” 

“It’s true; I think he mined Clara with morphine. 
I feel sure she was a good girl once.” 

"Tell us of your relations with her.” 

"I met her a year ago. Her fascination con¬ 
quered me at once. Oh, you don’t know her! She 
could do anything with us all! She could tantalize 
and she could gratify, beyond all dreams. She was 
a liar to the core; but so wonderful, that even at 
the moment when reason declared her every word 
to be a lie, the heart and soul believed, as a nun 
clings to a crucifix ! I was her slave. She tortured 
and enraptured me by day and night. At this 
moment I would kill myself to please her whim. 
She has delighted to make me do degrading and 
horrible things; she has paid me for a week of 
agony with a kiss or a smile; she-” 

The boy gasped, almost fainted. "Are there such 
women?” asked Macpherson. "I thought it was a 
fairy-tale.” 

“I have known three, intimately,” returned Simon 
Iff ; “Edith Harcourt, Jeanne Hayes, Jane Forster. 
What the boy says is true. I may say that indul¬ 
gence in drink or drugs tends to create such mon¬ 
sters out of the noblest women. Of the three I 
have mentioned, the two latter were congenitally 
bad ; Edith Harcourt was one of the finest women 
that ever lived, but her mother had taught her to 
drink when yet a child, and in a moment of stress 
the hidden enemy broke from ambush and destroyed 
her soul. Her personality was wholly transformed ; 
yes, sir, on the whole, I believe in possession by 
the devil. All three women ruined the men, or some 
of them, with whom they were associated. Jeanne 
Hayes ruined the life of her husband and tore the 
soul out of her lover before she killed herself; Jane 
Forster drove a worthy lawyer to melancholy mad¬ 
ness. Of their lesser victims, mere broken hearts 
and so on. there is no count. Edith Harcourt made 
her husband’s life a hell for three years, and after" 


her divorce broke loose altogether, and destroyed 
many others with envenomed caresses.” 

”You knew her intimately, you say?" 

“She was my wife.” 

Macpherson remained silent. Fisher was sitting 
with his head clasped in his hands, his body broken 
up with sobs. 

“Now, Macpherson, we are going to compound 
felony. Fm glad there was no murder, after all. I 
want you to let me take Fisher away with me; I'm 
going to put him with a society of which 1 am 
president, which specializes in such cases, without 
cant or cruelty. Its aim is merely to put a man in 
the conditions most favorable to his proper develop¬ 
ment. This was a fine lad until he met the woman 
who destroyed him, and 1 know that such women have 
a more than human power. 

“It will be your business to put Miss Clavering in 
an asylum, if you can catch her, which I sorely doubt. 
But I think that if you go warily, you may catch 
Leslie.” 

It turned out as he had said. Clara had scented 
mischief, with her morphine-sharpened intellect and 
her hysteric's intuition. She had persuaded Sir Bray 
Clinton to send her down to a hospital of his own in 
the country—and on the way she had seized the sou! 
of the chauffeur. They disappeared together, and 
there was no word of her for many a day. But Leslie 
had suspected nothing in the visit, or had laughed it 
off, or liad decided to bluff it out; he was arrested, 
and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

Fisher justified the good opinion of Simon Iff; but 
his spirit was broken by his fatal love, and he will 
never do more than serve the society that saved him, 
with a dog's devotion. 

Macpherson followed the old mystic’s advice; he is 
to-day the most daring, although the soundest, financier 
in London. Two nights ago he dined with the magician 
at the Hemlock Club. “I’ve brought Shakespeare into 
the Bank.” he said, laughingly, to Simple Simon. 
“But I’ll keep him out of the Club, this time I” 

“Oh well!” said Simon, "to spend too much time 
in studies is sloth; to use them too much for orna¬ 
ment is affectation; to make judgment wholly by their 
rules is the humor of a scholar; they perfect nature, 
and are themselves perfected by experience; crafty 
men condemn them, wise men use them, simple men 
admire them; tor they’ teach not their own use. but 
that there is a wisdom without them and above them 
won by observation. It’s well worth Five Pounds?” 

“But,” objected Macpherson. “that’s not Shakes¬ 
peare ; that’s Bacon!” 

Simon Tff did not permit himself so much as the 
antepenumbra of a smile “William Shakespeare 
wrote the works of Francis Bacon: that is one of 
the Official Beliefs of the Hemlock Club.” 

"For the lord's sake?" cried the Banker. “I'll 
never live up to this Club. Man, it*s a marvel?” 

"Well." answered the magician, sipping his wine, 
i might try a course of William Blake.” 


SEKHET. 

By Adam d’As. 

Shall it be claws or paws to-day. Breast against bosom, shall I feel Will you express your spirit-stress 

Jehane, your lover-lion play? The lure of velvet or of steel? By laughter or by holiness? 

Sweetness of torment bring completeness Will it be fire or water flies I care not—either serves our play— 
Te love, or torment sharpen sweetness? From the wild opal of your eyes ? I? ; t be claws or paws to-day. 
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THE SCRUTINIES OF SIMON IFF. 

By EDWARD KELLY. 

No. 4.—The Conduct of John Briggs. 


Simon Iff bounded into the Hemlock Club. He 
was by all odds the oldest member of the club; but 
to-day he had the elasticity of a boy, and he was so 
radiant that some people would have sworn that they 
actually saw flashes of light about his head. He 
bounded up the great stairway of the club two steps 
at a time. 

The porters relaxed their solemnity, for the man's 
exaltation was contagious. "So Simple Simon’s back 
from one of ’is Great Magical Retirements again. I 
wonder wot in ’Eving’s name ’e does.” “I wisht I 
knew,” replied the other. “The old boy’s ninety, if 
Vs a dy.” 

In the lunch-room the atmosphere was certainly in 
need of all the exhilaration it could find. There were 
only a dozen men present, and they were talking in 
whispers. The eldest of them. Sir Herbert Holborne 
('Anging ’Olbornc of the criminal classes) was 
neither speaking nor eating, though his lunch lay be¬ 
fore him. He was drinking whiskey-and-soda in a 
steady business-like way. as a man does who has an 
important task to accomplish. 

Simon Iff greeted them with a single comprehen¬ 
sive wave of the hand. “What’s the news, dear man ?" 
he asked his neighbor. "Are you all rehearsing a 
play of Wedekind's? Oh. a steak and a bottle of 
Nuits." he added to the waiter. 'The old Nuits. the 
best Suits, for I must give praise to Our Lady of 
the Starry Heavens!” 

"You do not appear to require the stimulus of 
alcohol in any marked degree.” observed Holborne. 
in his driest manner. 

"Stimulus!” cried Iff; "I don’t take wine to stimu¬ 
late. It is because I am stimulated, or rather, fortified, 
that I drink wine. You must always drink what is 
in tune with your own soul. That's the Harmony of 
Diet! It is stupid and criminal to try to alter your 
soul bv drugs. Let the soul be free, and use what 
suits it. Homeopathic treatment! So give me green 
tea when I am exquisite and aathetic like a Ming 
Vase; coffee when l high-trime and vigilant as 


an Arab; chocolate when I am feeling cosy and femi¬ 
nine; brandy when 1 am martial and passionate; and 
wine—oh. wine at all times!—but wine especially when 
I am bubbling over with spiritual ecstasy. Thus, my 
dear Holborne, I fulfil the apostolic injunction. ‘What¬ 
soever yc do, whether ye cat or drink, do all to the 
glory of God!’ Every meal is a sacrament to me. 
That’s the simplicity of life! That’s why they call 
me Simple Simon!” 

The outburst brought his fellow-clubmen out of 
their apathy. One of them remarked that, while 
agreeing with the thesis, and admiring the force and 
beauty of its expression, it was unseasonable. He 
wished to tone down the exuberance of the old mystic, 
for the sake of the general feeling. 

"Why, what is wrong?” said Iff more sedately. 
“Not that anything is ever really wrong; it’s all 
illusion. But you evidently think there’s a great deal 
amiss; and”—he looked round the table—“Sir Herbert 
seems to be at the bottom of it.” 

“I will ask you to spare me,” spoke the judge; 
"this morning I was compelled to perform the most 
painful duty of my career. Tell him, Stanford!” 

“Why, where have you been?” said James Stan¬ 
ford, a long lean lantern-jawed individual who filled 
the Chair of History at Oxford University. 

“Oh, I've been everywhere and nowhere,” replied 
Simon. “But I suppose a historian would take the 
view—an utterly false and absurd view, by the way 
—that I have been sitting in my oratory at Aber- 
tarff. meditating, for the last two months. I have 
heard nothing of the world. Arc we at war with 
the Republic of Andorra'" 

Stanford leaned forward across the table, while 
the rest kept silent. 

“You remember Briggs?” 

“Knew him well at one time; haven't seen him 
for ten years or so.” 

“Well, this morning Holborne had to sentence 
him to death forjhc mpfldcr of his nephew.” 

“I say, 1!.,rn-. that's a bit thick,'’ejaculated Iff, 
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rudely. "Just because you dislike the way he ties his 
neckties, to go and fit him out with a hemp cravat! 

"I am in no mood for your stupid jokes, Iff, re¬ 
torted the Judge, severely. "I had no coupe but to 
give effect to the verdict of the jury, which they 
gave without leaving their seats.’’ "But your sum¬ 
ming-up must have been a masterpiece of imbecil¬ 
ity !” 

“There was no defence, nor could be. Look here, 
Iff’” The judge broke out hotly. “I thought you 
knew men. Can’t you see I’m all broken up over 
this? 1 knew Briggs intimately: I was exceedingly 
fond of him: this has been the shock of my life- 
“Oh. well!” returned Iff, "it is done now, and 
the best thing we can do is to forget it. Listen to 
what happened to me at Abertarff! One of those 
nastv skulking tramps came round and set fire to 
my bam. Luckily the stream was flowing at the 
time—as it does all the time—but. seeing the dan¬ 
ger. it directed its course against the fire, and ex¬ 
tinguished it.” 

“Another miracle of Simple Simon, sneered one 
of the younger men, who knew the old man chiefly 
from his reputation as a magician. 

“Young man!” replied Simon, "I drink to your 
better understanding—and your better^ manners. 
(Waiter, bring me another bottle of this Nuits!) 

I shall need much wine.” He fixed^ his small 
oblique eyes terribly on the offender. "The differ¬ 
ence between you and me is this.” he continued. 
"I don’t believe the silly story I have just told 
you: whereas you all do believe the silly story 
Stanford has just told me.” 

"Come, come!” said Stanford, "it is stupid to talk 
like this. You haven’t heard the evidence. You're 
simply defending Briggs because you think you 
know him; because you think you know that he 
wouldn’t have done such a thing.” 

“Oh, no!” said the mystic, "all men arc capable 
of every kind of evil intention. But some arc in¬ 
capable of carrying such intentions into effect, just 
as a paralytic cannot walk, although he may desire 
infinitely to do so.” 

"There was no difficulty about this murder. It 
was a quite plain shooting." 

“If you'll tell me the facts. I’ll prove to you how 
you are wrong.’’ 

“I wish you could, damn it!” interjected Hol- 
bome. "Stanford has made a very special study 
of this case. He has been in court all the time, and 
he has verified every piece of evidence by independ¬ 
ent research." 

“My university asked me to watch the case," ex¬ 
plained Stanford. “As you know, I am a barrister 
as well as a historian. Briggs, of course, was at 
Magdalen with me, though I never knew him well. 
The Vice-Chancellor begged me to leave no stone 
unturned to discover a flaw in the procedure, or in 
the case for the Crown. I failed utterly.” 

“Have you your notes with you?” asked Hol- 
bomc. Stanford nodded. "Suppose we adjourn to 
the smoking-room? They will take some time to 
read.” 

“This is a lovely piece of luck,” remarked Iff, as 
they filtered into the adjoining room. “I come back 
from my isolation, fairly bursting for distraction, 
and I walk right into tlje heart of a first-class fairy 
story.” But he waa.jmittjupahlc to, communicate 
his spirit to the other men: he^seetned more of a 
crank than ever; they liked him, and his theories 


amused them; but they knew better than to apply 
mysticism to the hard facts of life. 

Simon Iff took the armchair of the Senior in 
front of the great fire of logs, remarking laughingly 
that he was the presiding judge. Holborne took 
the ingle scat, that he might watch the mystic’s 
face. But Iff playfully adopted an air of benevo¬ 
lent neutrality, which we may suppose that he con¬ 
ceived to go well with his position. His second 
bottle of Burgundy stood on a table before him, 
with a cup of the admirable coffee of the Hemlock 
Club. This was almost in the nature of a tribute, 
for a supply of it was sent to the club every year 
by the Shereef of Mecca, in memory of Sir Richard 
Burton, who had been a member of the club. His 
small pale face was almost hidden by a Partaga 
Rothschild, in which he appeared more engrossed 
than in the story which Stanford proceeded to 
unfold. 

The latter prefaced his remarks by an apology. 
"This is a very simple and very sordid story; in 
fact, I have rarely met anything so bald.” "And 
unconvincing,” murmured Simon Iff. “I shall give 
you only facts,” continued the historian. "Plain, un¬ 
questionable facts. I shall not try to tell a story: I 
shall give you the bare bones of the case. You can 
reconstruct your animal in the approved fashion.” 

"Good," said the old magician. "You won’t omit 
any essential facts, will you, there’s a dear man?” 
"Of course not. Don’t I know my business?” 
"I'm sure of it. Your acknowledged eminence— 
"Oh, don’t rag! This is a serious affair.” 

"Dr. Stanford will now read his memorandum.” 
"I begin,” announced Stanford. 

"One. History of the parties concerned. John 
Briggs, aged forty-three, was Professor of Engin¬ 
eering at the Owens College, Manchester, but re¬ 
signed his chair five years ago in order to devote 
himself more closely to experimental work. Peter 
Clark, aged twenty-four, the murdered man, was 
the son of Briggs’ only sister Ann. Roth his parents 
were dead. Neither he nor Briggs have any near 
relatives living. 

"Two. The scene of the crime. 

"Briggs lives with an old butler and housekeeper 
(man and wife), but otherwise entirely alone, in a 
house on Marston Moor in Yorkshire. It stands in 
its own grounds, which extend to three hundred 
acres. Detached from the house is a large labora¬ 
tory, where Briggs was accustomed to work, and 
often to sleep. His lunch was usually brought to 
him there on a tray, and sometimes his dinner. In 
fact, it may be said almost that he lived in the 
laboratory. 

"This room has two doors, one towards the house, 
the other away from it- There arc no other houses 
within several miles. 

"Briggs had one ruling passion, the fear of in¬ 
terruption in his work. As tramps of a rather dan¬ 
gerous type infested the district, he had, after a vio¬ 
lent scene with one of them four and a half years 
ago, purchased a Webley revolver. This weapon 
had lain loaded on his desk from that day to the day 
of the murder. It was seen there on the morning 
of that day by the butler when he went with the 
professor’s breakfast. It was this weapon which 
was used to kill Clark. 

"Three. Relations between Briggs and Clark. 
“These were extremely hostile. Clark was rather 
a wild youth, and Briggs .blamed him for the death 
of his mother, to ypherm Briggs was devotedly at- 
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tachcd. Her son’s conduct had grieved and impov¬ 
erished her; she had broken down nervously; and 
in this weak condition a chill had proved fatal to 
her. It had been aggravated by the deliberate ne¬ 
glect of Peter Clark, who had refused to call in a 
doctor until too late. Briggs had been heard to say 
that he hated one man only, and that was his 
nephew. On one occasion he said to him, before 
witnesses. ‘If the sheriff balks. Peter, I hope I shall 
be there to do his work for him.’ There was thus 
the greatest possible animus. 

"Four. Financial relations of the parties. 

“The Briggs Family Settlement disposes of the 
sum of ninety-four thousand pounds. From one- 
sixth part of this Briggs drew an income; Clark, on 
the death of his parents, was entitled to a similar 
amount The balance was held in trust for the next 
generation; that is, if either Briggs or Clark had 
children, the fund would be divided among these on 
their attaining majority. If Briggs died without 
children, the income would accumulate with the 
bulk of the fund in expectation of heirs to Clark: 
but if Gark died first, Briggs, as sole survivor of 
the earlier generation, would enjoy the income at 
present paid to Clark in addition to his own. Thus 
Briggs would find his income doubled if Clark died, 
while, if Briggs died, Clark could only benefit in¬ 
directly through his children, if he ever had any. 
Thus we see that Briggs had a strong financial mo¬ 
tive for the murder: whereas Clark would gain 
nothing whatever. Nor had Clark any other mo¬ 
tive for killing Briggs: on the contrary, he was al¬ 
ways hoping to conciliate his uncle, and get him 
to help him. both directly in a financial way, and 
indirectly through his influence. The hearing of 
this will be seen later, when we touch upon the 
actual circumstances of the crime. 

“Briggs had been making some elaborate experi¬ 
ments in connection with aircraft, and was in great 
need of money. Eight months earlier he had mort¬ 
gaged his house, down to the Old Red Sandstone. 
This emphasizes the motive for the act. 

“Five. Conditions immediately antecedent to the 
murder. 

“Gark had been staying in the neighborhood, and 
had pestered his uncle intolerably. On one occa¬ 
sion lie had come into the laboratory while the pro¬ 
fessor was eating his lunch. The butler, who was 
present, says that this was exactly two weeks be¬ 
fore the murder. He remembers the date, because 
it was a Sunday, and lunch had been late, owing 
to his having been over the moor to church. 

“He swears that he heard the professor say the 
following words: ‘Mark me, Peter. At the house I 
don't mind so much ; but if you come bothering me 
here, I shall most assuredly have recourse to assas¬ 
sination.’ With that he had risen, gone over to 
his desk, taken up the revolver, and tapped it, nod¬ 
ding his head repeatedly. The boy, thoroughly 
scared, had slunk out of the laboratory. 

“Six. The day of the murder. 

“This was a Sunday. Briggs had again passed 
the night in the laboratory. The butler had gone 
over to church, leaving his wife at home. She heard 
the clock strike twelve, the signal for her to pre¬ 
pare lunch. Immediately afterwards she was 
startled bv the sound of a shot; but she was not 
particularly alarmed, as small explosions frequently 
occurred in the laboratory. 

“This fixes the momer* of the crime within one 
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or two minutes, and the medical evidence con¬ 
firms it. 

“She expected her husband to return at 12.15; he 
did not do so. She went out to look for him. and 
saw him driving towards the house with another 
man, who proved subsequently to be the vicar of 
the parish. Reassured, she returned to her kitchen. 

“The butler, with the vicar, drove to the house, 
took out the horse, and went over together to the 
laboratory. 

“This is what they saw. The professor was 
stooping over the body of Clark. He was apparent¬ 
ly in deep thought, and seemed undecided as to 
what to do. The men were shocked into silence, 
and had the fullest opportunity of watching the 
actions of Briggs. 

"He remained motionless for some little while; 
ultimately he laid down his revolver, which was 
still in his hand, and picked up a Brown automatic, 
which was firmly grasped in that of Clark. This 
was done with the evident intention of representing 
the death of Clark as the result of suicide. 

“This latter weapon, although loaded, had not 
been discharged; the Wcbley had been fired recent¬ 
ly, and the empty shell was still in the chamber; 
as appeared later. It was a Weblcy bullet which 
killed Clark; it had been fired from a very close 
range, estimated at two yards by the experts. 

“The vicar now interrupted by a shocked ex¬ 
clamation. Briggs remained intent upon the auto¬ 
matic, looking at it as if it were some strange new 
object. 

“The professor looked up as the two men ap¬ 
proached him. He waved a hand. ‘Go away! go 
away!’ was his only remark. 

“The vicar sent the butler to fetch the police and 
a doctor; he himself remained on guard. Briggs 
went over to his desk, put the automatic on one 
side, and buried his head in his hands. It w-as 
clear to the vicar that he was stunned bv the reali¬ 


zation of what he had done. 

“But the vicar made a supreme effort. He went 
over, put his hand on his shoulder and shook him 
roughly. ‘Man.’ he cried. 'Don’t you realize what 
you have done?’ Briggs answered: 'By God. you 
bet I do.’ This is the only intelligible remark that 
has been drawn from him. A plain confession. 
Then silence. 

“Seven. Subsequent events. 

“It has proved impossible to rouse the professor 
from his apathy. He has made no defence of any 
kind. He remains crouched and inattentive: when 
addressed he merely repeats: ‘Go away! go awav!’ 
He would not even plead when brought into tin- 
court : lie said nothing when he was sentenced this 
morning. 

“The reason for this course of conduct is evident. 
He is a man of the acutest intelligence, and realiz¬ 
ing that he was caught practically in the act, is re¬ 
lying for escape upon simulation of dementia. We 
investigated the point on his behalf, supplying him 
with writing materials as if it were part of the 
prison routine. After a short time he seized on 
them with apparent eagerness. Here is what 
he wrote: ‘Revolve—gyre—explode—balance—soul 


—wings—action and reaction.’ Under that he drew 
a thick line. The rest of the sheet is covered with 
abstruse mathematical formulae, evidently intended 
to impress us still further with the idea of madness; 
but although theyrttfle unintelligible to the mathe¬ 
matician^ .jp£.honv tl^ey have been submitted, they 
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are, wherever they can be understood at all, per¬ 
fectly correct. He is certainly not insane. With 
great shrewdness, on the contrary, he has chosen 
just the one chance of saving his neck.” 

Stanford paused. 

“Is that all?” asked Simon Iff. 

“All?" cries! Ilolbome. “Could any case be more 
complete? Two strong motives for murder, one of 
them urgent. Expressed intention to commit it; 
caught in the act of endeavoring to set up a de¬ 
fence: confession of the crime immediately after¬ 
wards : a subsequent attitude compatible only with 
the simulation of insanity. There isn't a link 
missing.” 

“No, but I think there's a missing link!" snapped 
Simon Iff. “In heaven's name, where arc your 
brains, all of you? I.ook here; let me repeat that 
story, word for word, only instead of ‘Professor 
Briggs' let us say ‘the cabbage,' or ‘the antelope.' 
wherever his name occurs. You wouldn’t suspect 
them, would you? And I assure you that Briggs is 
just as incapable of pulling a gun on a man as either 
of those! It simply would not occur to him to do it.” 

“My dear man,” said Ilolbome, “we all appre¬ 
ciate your attitude, I assure you; but facts arc chiels 
that winna ding.” 

“Ah, facts!” cried the mystic, with as near a sneer 
as he ever allowed himself. “Now look out, Stan¬ 
ford. I’m going to pump lead into you! You prom¬ 
ised me two things: to give me all the essential facts, 
and to give me nothing but the facts. You are 
doubly perjured, you lost wretch!” 

“Come, come, I say! I think I’ve given you an 
absolutely full and fair account." 

“No: Omission number one. You don't say why 
he resigned from Owens College.” 

“Yes. I do: he wanted to prosecute his experi¬ 
ments with less distraction.” 

“Just half the fact; I happen to know that he was 
forced to resign.” 

“What?” 

“They simply could not get him to lecture. Either 
he would not go down to the classroom at all, or 
else he would forget all about the class, and start 
hieroglyphics on the blackboard !” 

“What has that got to do with it?” 

“Why, the problem is the man's mind. You say 
nothing about his mind. You don’t even tell us the 
most important thing of all; which is, what is he 
thinking of at this moment?” 

“Wondering if he’ll dodge the noose,” put in the 
young man who had previously laughed at Simon Iff. 

“Oh. no!” flashed back the mystic, “with death so 
near him, he must be thinking of really important 
things — perhaps even of you!” 

“That would at least explain his dejection,” he 
added musingly. “Having crushed it, let us pass 
on to my next point. You actually permitted your¬ 
self to draw deductions which are quite unjustifiable. 
You say that he exchanged pistols with the corpse, 
evidently to set up a defence of suicide. Evident to 
whom? You see, you fatally neglect the calibre of 
Briggs’ mind. To me, it seems much more likely 
that he was quite preoccupied with some other mat¬ 
ter. You iudge him by yourselves. You assume 
that he killed Clark, and then argue. ‘But if I had 
killed Clark, I should be thinking solely of how to 
escape.’ I say that if hc^ffiifl killiCHark, two seconds 
later his mind woul^Lhave returned, to-the problems 
on which it had pretTmiMy'been atwOrk. You men 
don’t understand concentration: Briggs does. Be¬ 


sides all this, if he was going to put up the suicide 
theory, why not do it? He did not know that they 
had seen him change the weapons.” 

“Hang it all, he confessed to the vicar." 

“That was my next point; he did nothing of the 
sort. He told the parson, emphatically, that he 
realized what he had done. But what was that? No 
word of any murder! The question is what he did 
do, and what he is doing now.” 

“You’re super-subtle,” said the Judge. “I wish 
you were right, but there’s nothing in it." 

“Stick to the point 1 What does his whole atti¬ 
tude. from the very moment of discovery', indicate? 
Simnly this, that he is busy.” 

“Busy!” It was a general shout of derision. 
“Busy! with his throat in a noose! Busy!” 

“I ask your pardon, Stanford.” said the magician 
quietly: “you are the historian here, and I beg you 
to correct me if I have mv facts wrong. At the 
siege of Syracuse—" "The Siege of Syracuse?” The 
company became hilarious, despite themselves. 

“I forget who conquered it; it doesn’t matter: but 
whoever he was, he gave orders that the great 
geometer Archimedes should be spared. The sol¬ 
diers found him drawing figures in the sand, and 
asked him who he was; but he only said: “Get 
away! Get away! I’m busy!” And they killed him. 
Waiter! let me have another cigar and some more 
coffee!” 

The Judge was a little impressed. “This is an 
amusing theory," he said, “though I’m damned if I 
can believe it. How do vou propose to develop it?” 

“Will you help me?” 

“You bet I will.” 

“Well, I want a copy of that jargon of Stanford’s 
about ‘wings’; and I want five minutes alone with 
Briggs in the condemned cell.” 

“Here’s the paper,” said the historian. 

“I’ll get you an order from the home secretary 
this afternoon. I’ll go now. If you can do any¬ 
thing. all England will have to thank you." This 
from ‘Anging ’Olborne. 

“Oh, I can’t do anything: but I think Briggs can." 

“Ah, you think he’s shielding some one!" put in 
the objectionable young man for the third time. 

Simon Iff lit his cigar with deliberation. “I shall 
certainly be obliged to you.” he replied with studied 
courtesy, “if you will recommend me some of the 
lighter types of sentimental detective fiction. Time 
often hangs heavy on one’s hands in London, for 
one cannot always be certain” (he rose and bowed 
to the young man) “of enjoying such very entertain¬ 
ing and illuminative conversation." 

“Look here. Iff,” said Holbomc; “come with me, 
and we'll see the Home Secretary right away.” They 
left the room together. 

Two hours later, Simon Iff, armed with authority, 
was in the condemned cell. The professor was 
seated on the floor, his head sunk deeply on his 
breast, his hands playing feverishly in his long 
sandy hair. 

The old mystic went close up to him. “Briggs!” 
he cried aloud. “I’m Iff. You know me! I won’t 
keep you a moment: but this is damned important.” 

The professor gave no sign that he had heard. “I 
thought not,” said Simon. 

The magician proceeded to insert his thumbs un¬ 
der the arm-pits of his old friend, and began to tickle 
him. Briggs wriggled violently, but only mnr- 
murc<tiMx§&&way <” JNO 

“I knew: he friig innocent,” said Simon gleefully to 
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himself. "But I see there is only one way to get 
him to talk." 

He sat down very positively in front of his victim, 
and began to recite from the paper in his hand, 
"Resolve!" “Gyre!” “Explode!” "Action and reac¬ 
tion!" "Balance!" “Soul!” “Wings!" Briggs 
looked up suddenly, savagely. “You’ll never do it!” 
went on the magician. "You thought you did; but 
you didn't, and you never will. It’s hopeless! Re¬ 
solve—gyre—explode!’’ 

“Damn you; get out!” said Briggs. 

“Taking G as .11 point 2.” continued the torturer, 

am* I’i a* 3 jtoint 24156 , and t as-Briggs 

sprang to his feet. "You can’t! You're getting it all 
wrong. Curse you! Curse you!’’ he yelled. 

“Y’ou’Il never do it! You’ll never do it!” went on 
Simon implacably. “Sin Theta plus Cos Theta equals 
twice the root of minus eight! You’ll never do it! 
You'll never do it!” 

“Arc you the devil come to torture me before my 
time?" 

“Good. No. I’m Simon Iff And all I want to 
know is—how long do you need to finish your prob¬ 
lem ?” 

“Oh, get out! Get out!” 

“Seven times six is forty-four, and-“ 

"Get out!’’ 

“I-og one plus X equals X, minus half X squared 
plus a third X cubed plus- 

"Minus, you dolt!” shrieked Briggs. “For God’s 
sake, stop! You’re putting me all out!” 

“Some people are going to disturb you very soon 
by hanging you.” 1 1c squeezed the professor’s wind¬ 
pipe till he gasped. 

"Tell me how long you need to finish the problem, 
and I’ll go. and I’ll sec you have all you need, and no 
disturbance.” 

“A month, six weeks. Oh, go. there’s a good fel¬ 
low!” 

Simon Tff went out wdthout another word. He 
lad an appointment to meet ’Anging ’Otbome for 
dinner. 

“Well. I had to put him to the torture,” said the 
magician: “but 1 got him to say one rational sen¬ 
tence. Now I want you to trust me in this Get the 
execution postponed for a month. Don’t disturb old 
Briggs. Let him have anything he calls for, in rea¬ 
son : hell need little. As soon as he talks rationally 
again, you and I will go and see him in the cell. I 
can promise you this thing is going to clear up like 
a day in spring. April showers bring May flowers.” 

Just five weeks later Holbome telephoned to 
Simon Iff to come round to his house. ‘‘Briggs has 
woken up.” he said; “for the last week he has been 
working with drawing materials which he had asked 
for Suddenly he swept the whole thing aside and 
looked up at the warden. “Who the devil are you?” 
he said. “And where’s the lah. gone?” They rang 
me up at once. Let’s get down.” 

They' found Briggs pacing his cell in a rage. 
“This is an outrage!” he cried when he saw his 
friends, “a damned outrage! I shall write to the 
Times!" 

"You’d better talk to us first.” said Holborne. "I 
may *ay that all England has been waiting to hear 
from vou for some months.” 

“I should say so,’’ retorted Briggs; “and you may 
go and tell them that I did it* Alone I did it!” 
“Are we not talking at cross purposes?” suggested 
the mystic mildly. . “Our mundane minds are pre¬ 


occupied with the small matter of the murder of 
Peter Clark. And 1 don’t think you did that 

“Who? I. Of course not. Don’t be so silly 1” 

“Well, you were there. We should really be grate¬ 
ful if you would tell us who did do it.” 

“That fool Marshall, of course.” 

“Marshall?” said the mystic. 

“The farmer down by Saffield. Peter had seduced 
his wife. He tracked the boy up here—I mean up 
there; I can’t realize this isn’t my lab., you know, just 
yet. Followed him into the lah. Peter drew an auto¬ 
matic. Marshall got my Webley, and fired while the 
hoy was hesitating. Then he threw down the gun. 
am’ went out.” 

“Don’t you think you might have explained this 
before?” said Holbome. “Do you realize that you’ve 
been convic ed for murder; if it hadn’t been for Iff 
here, we’d have hanged vou a fortnight ago.” 

“How could I?” said Briggs irritably. “You don’t 
understand.” 

"Well, explain later. We’ll get you a free pardon 
as soon as possible. I may tell you that Marshall fell 
down a quarry the same night as the murder. He mus* 
have been half insane. But we never connected his 
dea'h with your case. Anyhow, I'll see to it that you 
get out by to-morrow, and we’ll celebrate it at the club. 
Perhaps you would make us a little speech, and tell us 
what you’ve been doing all these mon’hs.” 

“All right. But I’ve got to see Williams right 
away.” 

“Williams!” said Simon Iff. “So that is what it 
was, was it? I’ll tell him to-dav to conic right down 
and sec you; and we’ll have him up to the dinner to¬ 
morrow. and we'll all live happy ever after!” 

Two days later Briggs was on his feet at a great 
and special Fathering of the Hemlock Club. Simon 
Iff was on his best behavior, except that he would 
drink only tea, saving that his mood was exquisite and 
ae'hestic like a Ming Vase. Briggs, as the guest of 
honor, was seated on the right of tfie presidem of the 
club, on whose other hand sat Rear-Admiral Williams, 
a trusted member of the Secret Committee of Publi'' 
Defense, which is known to just a few people in Lon- 
don ns \ liaison he - ween Xavv and Army, and a back¬ 
ground to both. 

'Hie professor was no orator, hut he did not lack 
encouragement. “I want to thank you all vers much,” 
he said. “Of course we can’t tell you just what this 
thing is, hut Admiral Williams has been good enough 
to say tha* it’s all right as far as he can sec. and that 
ought to he good enough for us all. He’s a jollv goo* 
fellow, Williams, and I wish we had a few more like 
him. I mean I’m glad we’ve got a lot more -ike him. 
Oti hang it! ihat’s not what I mean cither. I’m no 
speaker, vou know; but anvhow I thought vou’d like 
to hear just how I cime to think of this damn- I thing. 
You see I was working that morning — jn«t finished 
verifying Merscnne’s statement for p cpuals 167 . 
rather a tricky proof, hut awfullv jolly. s <> my mind 
was absolutely clear and empty. Well, here conies the 
Watts and the Kct'le business. That poor devil Mar¬ 
shall runs in after Peter, right on his heels. Peter 
draws; I didn’t notice particularly. Marshall gets my 
Weblcv and fires. I see it revolve and explode. Sec! 
Two ideas, revolve and explode. Nothing in that. 
Well, then Peter stays on his feet, nui’e a while, 
though he was dead So I thought of reflex balance; 
you know, the automatic dodge in our solr<; it goes 
wrong when you get locomotor ataxia. Then he gives 
a easn. and nuts his arms out, like wings: and then I 
thought of his scgi)igflvinfrci*wav. Nothing in that. 

W * n ’ th ^I^R^^tto§ 1 ^ Veb,Cy by ,he 
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body and runs out. 1 picked up the gun, because its 
proper place was on my desk; I’m a man of precision 
in such matters; but to pet to the desk 1 had to cross 
Clark's body, which should not have been there at all. 
It brought me up with a jerk. I stood by it, I dare 
say for a long time. Now here’s the funny part. I 
was thinking, or rather something inside me was 
thinking, for I don't know to this minute who was 
thinking, or what. The next thing I remember, I was 
picking the automatic out of Peter’s hand; and my 
mind clove to the contrast with the revolver, the way 
in which recoil is used to reload and recock the Brown. 
Then all the pieces of mv mind flew together. I be¬ 
came conscious of an idea. I would make a duplex 
rotating engine to act as a gyroscope, with a system 
of automatic balances, operated by the recoil of the 
explosions in the engine. In other words, I had the 
idea for a self-balancing aeroplane, a true mechanical 
bird. When the vicar asked me if I realized what 1 
had done, I naturally replied: “By God, I should 
think I did," or something of the sort. After that I 
got more and more absorbed in the details of the 
problem—can you wonder that I could think of noth¬ 
ing else? I remember nothing but a great deal of 
irritating talk around me, though with long intervals 
of most blessed silence. Then I woke up to find my¬ 
self in the condemned cell! I want to tell you all how 
much I appreciate your kindness, and I thank you all 
very much.” 

He sat down suddenly, exhausted and embarrassed. 
*‘I hope I said the right thing. I'm such an ass," he 
whispered to his neighbor. But the applause reassured 
him. 

A little later the president turned to the old magi¬ 
cian. “I'm sure We are all keenly interested to hear 
how Mr. Iff solved this case, and saved his friend—our 
friend—and helped him to do this great thing for 
England. I will call upon him to say a few words to 
us.” Iff rose rather awkwardly. “I'm afraid of bor¬ 
ing you,” he said; “you know I’m a bit of a crank, 
with theories about the tendencies of the mind.” 

“Go on! Go on!" came from every quarter. 

“Well, it’s like this. If we get full of alcohol—any 
of us—too often and too steadily and too long—we 
begin to sec rats and serpents and such things. We 
don’t see horses and elephants. That is, our minds 
arc machines which run in grooves, narrow grooves, 
mostly. Wc can t think what we like, and how we 
like; we have to think as we have been taught to think, 
or as our whole race has been taught to think by 
aeons of experience. So I know that there are cer¬ 
tain ways of thought in which a given man cannot 
think, however obvious such ways might seem to an¬ 
other man. For instance, imagine a man of high 
lineage and education ami wealth. By some accident 
he is stranded penniless in a far city. He is actually 
starving. He revolves the situation in his mind. He 
exerts his whole intelligence to meet the problem. But 
what docs he do? There are thousands of ways of 
making money. He could get a job at the docks; he 
could obtain relief at a charitable organization—no 
such method occurs to him at all. He does not look 
through the want advertisements in the papers. His 
one idea is to go to his consul or some person of posi¬ 
tion. explain his situation, make a highlv dignified 
loan. Perhaps he iMMffchfell AtfcorflMIn that; ulti¬ 
mately it strikes him to pledge his jewelry. A thief 


in a similar position is equally limited; he looks about 
him merely for an opportunity to steal. 

Similarly, an Alpine guide will despair and die on 
a quite easy mountain it it be unfamiliar. It is the 
flower ot biological success to be able to adapt one¬ 
self to one’s conditions without effort. The whole of 
human anatomy is in accord with these theses. The 
brain is merely a more elaborate thinking machine than 
the rest of the body. The spinal cord thinks, in its 
awn fashion. Even such simple organs as those which 
operate digestion have their own type of thought; and 
narrow indeed is the groove in which they move. A 
bee, inclosed in an empty flower pot, held against a 
window pane, will beat itself to death against the glass, 
though it couid escape quite easily at the other end 
if it were only capable of thinking outside its groove; 
similarly, the alimentary canal is so convinced that its 
sole duty is peristaltic action that it will insanely con 
tinue this movement when rest would save the man 
attached to it from a lingering and agonizing death 
We are all highlv specialized and not particularly in¬ 
telligent machines. 

In the matter of crime these remarks are peculiarly 
applicable; outside quite obvious things like picking 
pockets, you have merely to describe a crime to the 
police; they will tell you that five or six men only, in a 
city of as many millions, could have done it. Swin¬ 
dling has as much individuality and style as writing 
poetry—and it is infinitely more respectable! But I 
digress. With regard to this case, I knew at once that 
however much our friend here might have wanted t) 
get rid of his nephew, it simply was not in him to d© 
it. It is not a question of his moral outfit, but of his 
mental equipment. 

But much more interesting than this, which is, or 
should l>c, obvious to us all. is this point: How did T 
manage to communicate with the man, absorbed as he 
was in some world beyond ordinary ken? I found him 
ouile insensible to direct appeal. His situation? He 
did not know that there was any situation. I tickled 
him. His body responded automatically, but his mind 
was wholly disconnected bv an act of his very highlv 
trained will, and was merely conscious of an irritation 
ar.d disturbance. 

So I determined to talk to his mind on its own 
plane. I knew from the so-called confession to the 
vicar that he was acutely conscious of having done 
something. I suspected that something to he of the 
nature of the solution of a problem; and by his con¬ 
tinued abstraction, 1 knew that he had only got a gen- 
eial idea, and was at work on the details. So I told 
him that he would never do it. again and again. I 
knew that he must have had many moments of despair. 
It woke him up; the voice of his particular devil—we 
all of us have one; he always tells us to give up, that 
it’s hopeless, that we shall never do it—that voice be¬ 
came ma'erial in mine: so he responded with curses 
But that was not enough; to rouse him further I be¬ 
gan to attack his mind by quoting mathematical for¬ 
mulae incnrrertlv. I knew that must upset his calcula¬ 
tion. b'm. rouse him to contradiction. The 

plan succeeded: he had been deaf—p* sicallv deaf, to 
all intents and purposes—to all othe. remarks; but to 
an attack on the fortress in which he was shut up he 
was hound to renly. I forced him to come to terms 
by refusing to stop the torture. He was distracted, 
upset, uncertain whether two and two still made four. 
Tn this way I made him tell me how long he needed to 
finish his work; and it was then easy to arrange a re¬ 
prieve tdNOknfhim ti£)finish Ms work. T’m sorrv; I 
hope I ha v^g he sat down abruptly. 
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THE SCRUTINIES OF SIMON IFF 


By EDWARD KELLY 

No. V.—Not Good Enough. 


“It seems a very interesting case,” interrupted 
Simon Iff. “Well, sir,” replied the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner, “not at all, from your standpoint; 
there's no psychology in it. There seems little 
doubt that Haramzada Swamy killed the girl; he 
may liave had one of fifty reasons, though robbery 
was evidently one of them. There arc certainly 
some curious features in the affair, but none that 
would be of any interest to you.” “You make me 
feel so fiery and martial,” returned Iff, "that I shall 
certainly order some brandy. I hope you will join 
me. I originally interrupted your remarks in the 
trope that you would tell me all about the case. 
I have theories of my own." “If I may adopt 
your theory of drinking—which it gave me much 
pleasure to hear at the Hemlock Club—I am 
feeling narrative, and a pot of beer and a church¬ 
warden is about my style.” 

It was a summer afternoon. The place was the 
lawn of Skindle’s at Maidenhead. The Assistant 
Commissioner of Police, Roger Broughton, had 
motored over to lunch with a friend. Jack Flynn, 
Editor of the "Emerald Tablet,” an advanced high- 
class review. They had found "Simple Simon,” 
who had rowed up the river in a skiff outrigger 
from his summer cottage at Henley, lunching on 
the lawn in a peculiarly naive, yet sumptuous, 
marner. "In summer,” he explained to them, after 
the first greetings, "meat heats the blood. I am 
therefore compelled to restrict my diet to foie gras 
and peaches.” 

“But Foie Gras is meat.” 


"The animal kingdom.” said the mystic, "is dis¬ 
tinguished. roughly speaking, from the vegetable, 
by the fact that animals have power to move freely 
in all directions. When therefore a goose is nailed 


to a board, as I understand is necessary to the pro¬ 
duction of foie gras, it becomes ipso facto a vege- 
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table; as a strict vegetarian, I will therefore have 
some more.” And he heaped his plate. 

The new-comers laughed; no one ever knew when 
to take the magician seriously. “What’s the drink ?” 
asked Flynn; "it's a new one on me." "This is a 
Crowley Cup No. 3,” he said. "So named after its 
discoverer. Take a large jug, the larger the better; 
half fill with selected strawberries; cover the fruit 
with Grand Marnier Cordon Rouge: ice carefully; 
fill up with iced champagne, the best obtainable. 
Stir the mixture; drink it; order more, and repeat. 
A simple, harmless, and wholesome beverage.” 

"A temperance drink, I suppose?” queried Brough¬ 
ton, laughingly. 

"Certainly," replied the magician; “in my recent 
journey to America I was careful to obtain an exact 
definition of what was and what was not alcoholic. 
Drinks which contain less than 40 per cent, alcohol 
come under the general heading of the Demon Rum; 
their sale is restricted in every possible way, and in 
many States prohibited altogether. Drinks contain¬ 
ing more than 40 per cent, of alcohol arc medicines, 
and are sold in the drug stores without restriction of 
any kind.” 

“But that champagne reduces the percentage, 
surely ?” 

"Champagne forms no part of the drink; it is used 
merely to dilute the medicine itself." 

Broughton, who knew Iff but slightly, looked be¬ 
wildered, and appealed mutely to Flynn, who knew 
him well. “You mustn’t laugh or cry,” said he; "you 
must just let vour brain expand, and try to get the 
point of view.” 

“You mustn’t think I’m laughing at you, Mr. Iff,” 
apologized Broughton; "we don’t forget your mas¬ 
terly work in the case of Professor Briggs.” 

So lunch proceeded; it was only at the end, as it 
were by accident, that Broughton had mentioned the 
murder which had stirred London a few days earlier. 

Broughton, having been accommodated with the 
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primitive refreshment indicated as harmonious to nar¬ 
rative, began his story. 

“Ananda Haramzada Swamy is a Doctor of Phil¬ 
osophy of Jhc University of London. He is 33 years 
old, and has a wife, to whom two children have been 
born-” 

“By a previous marriage? I asked because of your 
phrasing, ’ 

“It’s a long story, and has nothing to flo with the 
case. Haramzada Swamy—let us call him the Swamy 
for short—is an Eurasian; and curiously enough, it 
is his father that was black, a Tamil. The mother was 
an Englishwoman.” 

Simon Iff pursed his lips. “He is a man of loose 
morals,” continued the Commissioner, puffing at his 
long pipe, "and rents an apartment, or rather a bed¬ 
room with bathroom attached, on the fifth floor of St. 
Noe’s Mansions, near Hyde Park. This room is a 
mere assignation chamber. It is furnished only with 
a divan, a wardrobe, and a small cupboard full of 
liquors and tobacco. The room is, however, sumptu¬ 
ous in the Oriental style, and the walls are covered 
with obscene pictures and photographs. He allowed 
nc one to enter, naturally enough, but used to send his 
wife weekly to dust it,” 

Simon Iff could not restrain another gesture of dis¬ 
gust 

“The whole block of apartments is ‘under the Rose,’ 
as it were; but—please.note this—although in a gen¬ 
eral way we ask no questions as to the doings of the 
inhabitants and their visitors, we maintain a corre¬ 
spondingly strict supervision of them, on the watch 
always for anything outside what I may call honest, 
straightforward immorality." 

“I see.” said Iff, thoughtfully. 

“The last masked ball of the season took place at 
Covent Garden on the first Saturday in July. Haram¬ 
zada was present, and won a prize for the magnificence 
of his costume, that of a Persian prince of the 15th 
century. I may mention that he was a critic of art, 
as well as of philosophy. He left on the arm of a 
masked lady, who had not competed; no one had seen 
hei face. They went direct in a taxi to the Swami’s 
flat. This was about 3 a. m.; the time is uncertain. 
It may have been much earlier. A few minutes before 
five, however, and this time is accurate within ten 
minutes, Haramzada was seen, in his ordinary day 
costume, creeping down the stairs, stealthily and 
swiftly. The lift man only saw him by chance. He 
had gone up to the fifth floor on a ring, only to find no 
one there. Irritated, he left the lift, and looked over 
the stairs, just chancing to see the Swami as he crossed 
the hall. He supposed, naturally, that the lady was 
with him. 


“Now comes the hand of Providence. It was the 
custom of that wicked elevator attendant to search the 
rooms of the tenants, when he was sure of their ab¬ 
sence, and not too likely to be caught off duty; his 
hope was to find what hr has since described to us, in 
a burst of candor, as ‘perks’; videlicet; any small ob¬ 
jects of value which seemed to him unlikely to be 
missed. So he pulled his lever, and went up to the 
fifth floor, opened the Swami's flat with his master 
key. ami entered. The light was switched on. 

bodv of a nearly naked woman lav before him. 
Blood wns pouring from a wound in the head; but life 
was perhaps not extinct. Daniels, as the man was 
called, acted qincklv and nropcrlv. He called a doctor 
on the telephone, describing the nature of the wound, 
and then notified us. He then had a messenger sent 
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for the man who would normally have relieved him at 
seven o’clock, so that he might remain on guard. 

“When our men arrived, a minute before the doctor, 
wc found Daniels trying various primitive methods 
of first aid. * 

“Detective-Inspector Brown took in the situation 
at a glance. While the doctor attended the wounded 
woman, he telephoned headquarters, and a general 
alarm was sent out for the apprehension of the 
Swamy. 

“At 545 the doctor, who had been working ener¬ 
getically to restore consciousness to the victim of the 
outrage, pronounced life extinct. Daniels was dis¬ 
missed, but two minutes later he reappeared with the 
news that the Swamy was in the street outside. 

“Brown flung open the window, and cautiously look¬ 
ed out The Swamy, with his coat collar turned up. 
and his slouch hat pulled well over his face, was ap¬ 
proaching the door in a very furtive manner. Brown 
determined to give him a free hand. He telephoned 
down to the other porter to go up to the ninth floor, 
so as to give the Eurasian his chance to enter un¬ 
observed. The door of his flat was closed, and the 
party awaited developments. 

"Unfortunately there was no place where our men 
could hide. The wardrobe would only have con¬ 
cealed one man. In a few minutes the steps of the 
Swamy were heard coming up the stairs; a key was 
pushed into the lock; the door opened; our men 
seized him. The creature collapsed, mentally and 
physically, in their arms. It was actually found neces¬ 
sary to apply restoratives. The wretch had evidently 
counted upon ample leisure to dispose of the body. 

"Why had he left the place at all?” This from 
Jack Flynn. 

“Evidently in order to dispose of the proceeds of 
'the robbery. Doubtless he has some safe cache. 
Well, to continue. When he came to, he was ar¬ 
rested and cautioned. He said, however, that he 
knew nothing about the matter at all; denied that 
he knew the woman, or of her presence. Charged 
at the police court with the murder, he reserved his 
defence, and was remanded for a week. The same 
day he wrote out a long rambling statement which I 
can only call fantastically feeble. The following week 
he was committed for trial. He then issued another 
statement, entirely contradicting the former, and 
endeavoring to explain it away. It is, however, as con¬ 
trary to ascertained fact as the earlier effort. I expect 
the truth is that the animal is almost mad with fear. 
He had probably arranged a safe way of disposing 
of the body, which was upset by the chance of the 
early discovery of the crime. 

“The murdered woman was identified by her hus¬ 
band on the afternoon following the crime. As you 
know, it was old Sybil Lady Brookc-Hunter, a leader 
of the smart set, fast, alcoholic, a plague to her old 
husband, who should have divorced her ten years 
ago. She haunted every shady rendezvous in I-ondon 
in search of adventure-” 

“Well, she found one all right!” put in Jack 

Flynn. 

“She did. That night she was wearing over ten 
thousands pounds worth of jewelry, like a fool, as she 
was. It has all disappeared. Daniels noticed that 
she was wearing it when she entered St. Noe’s Man¬ 
sions. 

"The curious part of the case is her husband's atti¬ 
tude. He refuses to believe that she was ever guilty 
of an indiscretion in her life; insists that her wander- 
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ings in London were purely philanthropic, that she 
must have been drugged or chloroformed or hypno¬ 
tized or what not. lie is an old man of Puritan 
views; 'if I believed her guilty of so much as a 
flirtation,' he sa ; d to Brown; T would thank God 
that He had punished her!' And he’s the only man 
in London who doesn’t know what she was. She 
was a barmaid, you remember, as common as the 
bar she served, when he married her. Lord, but there 
are some fools about!’’ 

‘'Is that the story?" asked Simple Simon, quietly. 

“I think that’s everything. We haven't found the 
jewelry. There’s no reason to suspect any other 
man in the case. The facts are all against Haramzada 
Swamy, and his six-cylinder double-action lying 
doesn't help him.” 

“How was she killed?" 

“There is a large open fireplace in the room. He 
had caught up the poker, and brained her. It was 
lying by the body, with blood on it.” 

“So you rest your case there ?* 

“All right, my lord!” 

“Oh no! I’m for the defense,” said Simon Iff. 
"Here are some facts quite incompatible with the 
theory that Haramzada Swamy committed the mur¬ 
der. Only last month I happened to be reading his 
book on Buddhism.” Jack Flynn threw a laughing 
glance at the Police Commissioner, as much as to 
say, “now the fun begins.” 

“In this book,” pursued the mystic, "he conclu¬ 
sively proves himself innocent of this murder. I 
will not distress you with the details, but the main 
argument of the book is that the Buddha was a 
hedonist, that he called pleasure the greatest good. 
This argument is based on one fact only; this, that 
the Buddha declared everything to partake of the 
nature of sorrow (which is just one-third of the 
truth) and that his whole system is therefore devoted 
to the escape from this Everything. 

“But pleasure has nothing to do with this. Sensa¬ 
tion is only the second of the ‘Skandhas’ in Buddhist 
psychology; at the very second gate on the path, 
pleasure and pain must be recognized as illusions, 
and rooted out of the mind. Why, desire in any 
form is the very cause of all sorrow and evil in the 
Buddhist system. 

“Now, gentlemen, we arc none of us Buddhists; 
we may dislike Buddhism very much; and we may 
call it too abstract, too remote, too barren, too 
bitter, too ascetic, too formal, too metaphysical, too 
almost anything you please. We may abuse the 
Buddha as an Atheist, as a nominalist, as a rational¬ 
ist, as a sceptic; no one can do more than argue the 
contrary. But if we represent the Buddha as a high- 
priest of pleasure, and his religion as a religion of 
pleasure, we should be shut up in an asylum—or. if 
not. realize that we have given ourselves away. For 
there is only one type of sane man who can fail to 
recognize the elevated morality, the self-abnegation 
and nobility, the lofty compassion, the almost un¬ 
thinkable passion for renunciation, which mark Bud¬ 
dhism. To this day the Bhikkhus, or rather Poonggis, 
of Burma, where alone the true canonical doctrine 
has been preserved free from corruption, are men of 
the most exalted virtue. They are often ignorant by 
our standards; but of their sincerity, their purity, 
their general morality, there is only one opinion. 
Even the missionaries, whose one chief task is to 
slander the people among whom they live, have 
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failed to destroy the reputation of these noble me*. 
I lived among them myself for three years; 1 might 
have joined their ranks, had I felt myself worthy to 
do so. My lord and gentlemen of the jury, I con¬ 
fidently leave the fate of my unfortunate client in 
your hands.” 

“Heaven help me!” cried Broughton, “he’s never 
mentioned the murder at all I” 

“Ah that's what you think—and what I think”; 
laughed Flynn; “but in reality he has torn your case 
to pieces!” 

"If you’re not convinced of his innocence,” re¬ 
torted Simple Simon, “I really despair of human 
reason. However, let us get a few fresh facts. What, 
besides this book on Buddhism, which I have dealt 
with so effectively, do we know of his antecedents?” 

“As it happens,” said Jack Flynn, “I can tell you 
a lot. It’s an ugly story, too, and I'd hang him on 
that alone, if I were judge and jury. It's not evi¬ 
dence—like what the soldier said—but this being a 
psychological investigation, it is pertinent. Brough¬ 
ton has told us how he might have done the murder; 
I will prove to you that he was just the sort of 
man who would have done it. And I am assuming that 
the little lecture on Buddhism was intended to prove 
that he was the sort of man who would not.” 

“Precisely,” said the mystic. 

"Well, he had a side to his nature which he did 
not put in his book.” 

“Impossible,” said Iff. "Men’s books are always 
artistic images of themselves. Of course, this thing 
has no creative genius at all, and he’s a hopelessly bad 
critic, absolutely incapable of discerning greatness, 
just as a fly, whose time-sense is extremely rapid 
compared to ours, cannot perceive movement in a 
body which travels more slowly than about a yard a 
minute, or as an amoeba could not understand gener¬ 
ation or even gemmation. But, such as his mind is. 
he must put it into every page he writes.” 

“I’m going to show you he has a criminal mind.” 

“We're listening,” acquiesced the old magician. 

“When he was at the University of London, there 
was a small scandal, which rather shows the man's 
quality. lie made friends with a man, who confided 
to him the secret of a love-affair with a woman of 
the streets. Haramzada Swamy tracked the girl, and 
tried to buy his friend's letters to her, to blackmail 
him. The girl was loyal and told her lover, who 
horsewhipped the Eurasian soundly. Shortly after 
taking his degree he married an F.nglishwoman. I 
should like here to make the point that she was a sex- 
degenerate, like his mother; for all white women who 
marry colored men must be classed as such.” 

“I agree.” 

“I agree.” 

"She was quite crazy about him”—too fond of her 
most filthy bargain"—and they were happy for awhile. 
Then the snake entered F.den in the shape of a little 
music-teacher, another degenerate, again a case of 
heredity, for she was marked with Hutchinson's 
Teeth. You know what that means?” 

Both men nodded gravely. 

“The Swamy and his wife were great on preach¬ 
ing Free Love. The snake—and she had the temper 
of a Russell’s Viper 1 —agreed entirely. A few weeks 
later she became Haramzada Swamy 1 * mistress. She 
was so passionate and jealous that she resolved to 
upset the marriage; this decision was confirmed by 
necessity, for she became enceinte, and the Swamv, 
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who hated the idea of children, showed every sign 
of throwing her off. She actually had the nerve to go 
to his wife with her story! After various violent 
scenes, a divorce was decided upon. The Swamy, who 
has no will of his own, was seized upon by the music- 
teacher, and never allowed to stir a foot, under 
penalty of other tempests, until the divorce was grant¬ 
ed, and she had dragged him to the registrar's. With 
amazing cynicism, they had a wedding breakfast, 
with cake complete, and the baby playing on the 
floor! 

“The Eurasian now had more freedom; he got an 
appointment in India, and on one excuse or another 
managed to leave his wife and child behind. Ar¬ 
rived in Hindustan, he set up a harem of dancing- 
girls, and was happy. But the necessity of a periodi¬ 
cal remittance to the fair Florrie soon began to prey 
upon his mind. He determined to bring her out; 
for one thing, an English wife might do him some 
good socially, for of course he was an outcast from 
both English and native society; for another, it would 
be cheaper to keep her in India than in England; for 
another, perhaps, the climate might kill both wife 
and child, and put an end once and for all to the ex¬ 
pense. As it happened, one of his best friends, a 
full-blooded Indian who also had a taste for white 
women, and so did not mind mixed marriages and 
their results so much as his stricter countrymen, was 
returning to India. He put his wife in charge of this 
man. On the voyage she promptly seduced him. 
When the husband became aware of the fact, some 
six weeks after they landed, he made some mild 
protest, but did nothing. In fact, they traveled 
about together, all three, for some months. But the 
woman was absolutely shameless, caressing her lover 
even in front ol the servants, and the contempt of 
these—all true Indians are extremely moral and de¬ 
cent. even to prudishness, whether they arc polygam¬ 
ists or not—the contempt of the servants became 
so marked that even the Swamy could not stand it 
anv more. He insisted on a separation. In vain the 
wife implored her lover to take her with him; he 
had too much sense for that. It was ultimately 
agreed that his child—for she was again pregnant— 
should be treated by Haramzada as his own; and 
she was to go back to England with her husband. 

“Two years later found them in New York. Florrie 
picked up another lover, greatly to the relief of the 
Swamy, who hated paying for her dinners. This 
man. however, insisted on her playing the game: a 
straight divorce: a straight marriage; and no more 
foolishness. Haramzada gladly agreed. But just at 
this moment it was discovered that Florrie was not 
so penniless as had been supposed; a rich uncle 
wrote, offering to make her his heir, his only son 
having been killed in France. The Swamy instantly 
altered his whole position. He went back to his wife, 
pleaded with her, begged her forgiveness, played on 
her pity—ultimately got her to waver. She 
was now again with child by the new lover. All 
this time, however, Haramzada was carrying on an 
intrigue with a German girl, the regular Broadway 
type. At this moment of sham reconctlation the 
uncle died. Haramzada resolved on a master-stroke 
During her previous pregnancy the sea-voyage had 
come near to causing one, if not two deaths. He hated 
his wife most bitterly—of course, such a creature is 
utterly incapable of love for anybody—he was her 
heir, and besides, her Hie was heavily insured. So he 
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insisted on her going to England to see her children, 
and attend to the estate left by her uncle. She be¬ 
came dangerously ill, and miscarried; but she lived. 
The Swamy then hurried over to join her. What 
was his chagrin to find that her uncle's money was 
left in trust for her children, so that he could not 
touch more than a small necessary income ? 

“He was in great financial straits; robbery and 
murder were certainly in his heart. Can we be sur¬ 
prised that his hand followed suit? It only needed 
the opportunity; and the other night he evidently had 
it” 

“You have failed utterly,” replied the mystic with 
some scorn, "to grasp the mind of the thing. All be¬ 
cause you will not read his book on Buddhism! He 
had no opportunity to rob and kill. Any other, yes; 
but not he. Consider all his acts. We find extreme 
meanness, selfishness, cunning, the most ignoble atti¬ 
tudes throughout, never a glimpse of anything verte¬ 
brate. This is all in accordance with his view of 
Buddhism. He had a thousand “opportunities’ to kill 
his wife in India. But not what he, Ananda Haram¬ 
zada Swamy, calls opportunities. He won't put his 
neck in a noose; not ne! He hopes that the Indian 
climate may kill her; he hopes that the sea voyage 
may kill her. But he won’t do more in the way of 
murder than say: ‘Darling, do come out; I’m so lone¬ 
some,’ or ’Darling, do go to England; I’m so anxious 
about the sweet babies.' He's cold as a fish, but he’s 
never brutal, and he’s a coward to the bone.” 

“That's rather cute,” said Flynn. “Now you men¬ 
tion it, I’ll do another lap. I got this story from 
Florrie’s lover No. 3, by the same token. You wouldn’t 
blame him for talking. I’ve known him twenty years, 
and he was all broken up—just in that state when one 
has to tell some one or burst. He told me how he left 
her. When she went back to the Swamy he cut off 
short, and she’s been plaguing him ever since to take 
her back. He won’t. Well, one day he had slapped 
her gently for impudence. She was going to try to 
make a slave of him, as she had of her yellow and 
black men. She said to him: 'If only Ananda had 
beaten me I would have loved him always.’ So evi¬ 
dently he never had. 

"What was your friend doing in that galley?” asked 
Broughton. 

“Oh. he’s a crank. Saw good in her and wanted to 
save her. Damned fool! But of course he knew that 
the only way was to be like a rock—never to yield an 
inch to any of her gusts of passion. If the Swamy 
had not murdered their baby I think he might have 
won.” 

“I agree with your estimate. Your friend’s Quix¬ 
otic,” said Simon Iff. “My interest is in schools, 
not in hospitals. To let the degenerates drop out is 
the true kindness—certainly to the race, perhaps even 
to them.” 

“To get back to the point,” said Broughton. “You 
still hold the Swamy innocent?” 

‘T do. Buddhism is a religion of the most daunt¬ 
less courage. The whole force of the universe from 
all eternity is challenged by him who would become 
an arahat, as they call what we call saints, only it’s 
more than that. The saint has God on his side; the 
would-be arahat has nothing but himself and the mem¬ 
ory that there was once a man who won in that incal¬ 
culable struggle. Yet you suggest that the man who 
not only fails to appreciate this courage, but even t* 
perceive it, is brave enough to kill a woman with a 
poker, and even tp rgfufn to the house where her 
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corpse lies. If he had killed her, by some chance, he 
would have fled—fled, fled to the darkest comer of the 
earth! 

"No, sir, Dr. Haramzada Swamy did not kill that 
woman!” 

A newsboy ran across the lawn. "Extry! Extry!” 
he shouted, “full confession by the Injun!’’ 

Broughton and Flynn jumped for the paper: 
Simon Iff only poured himself another glass of 
brandy. 

Flynn’s professional eye first caught the para¬ 
graph. “Textual!” he exclaimed gleefully, and be¬ 
gan to read aloud. 

"As every one knows,” the confession began, 
"Lady Brooke Hunter was notorious for her im¬ 
moralities.” Iff chuckled, and rubbed his hands. 

"She had become old and unattractive. I met 
her at the Covent Garden ball. She begged me to 
pass the night with her. I took pity on her, and 
consented. A little before five o’clock she said she 
must go home. I remarked, as she rose, upon her 
obesity, and suggested, out of pure kindness, a way 
to remove it by practising Indian clubs. I illustrated 
some exercises with the poker. Suddenly I had a 
dizzy fit; the poker slipped out of my hand and 
struck her on the temple. Horrified, I rushed out to 
find a doctor; but in my bewilderment I could not do 
so. Then I bethought me of the telephone, and 
returned home to use it. To my surprise I found the 
police in the flat. Daniels must have stolen the 
jewels.” Broughton gave a great shout of laugh¬ 
ter. “I don’t believe a word of it,” he roared. “Nor 
will the jurv.” 

"Nor do 1 .” said Jack Flynn. "Disgusting! look 
how he throws all the blame on every one else. All 
hut the deathblow—and that's an accident. Dizzi¬ 
ness! No. sir, he had that poker by the business end 
all right 1” 

"I don't altogether believe the story myself," mur¬ 
mured Simon Iff, in a rather deprecating manner. 
“He never struck that blow. I’m humbled over this 
thing, gentlemen; I ran’t see the truth. And what’s 
more, I can’t see why that Eurasian can’t tell the 
truth; I’m sure he could save his neck if he did. 
I can only think of two possibilities: one, that to 
tell the truth would disclose some other crime, some 
meaner crime, some vileness possible for him; two, 
that, somehow' or other, he doesn’t know the truth 
himself. Or is it that he’s incapable of truth as 
such? Confound it. I’ve been so keen to argue with 
you that I’ve not put on my thinking cap!” 

“I tell you what,” interjected Flynn. “Write 
me an article on the case: once the man’s con¬ 
demned, as he will be, I can print it. And see if you 
can get a reprieve on the strength of his book on 
Buddhism r 

“You shall have the cony to-morrow. It’s time I 
paddled up to Henley. So long!” 

The old man went down the lawn to his skiff. 
He was not as straight as usual: and as he pulled off. 
the others thought his figure an incarnate Note of 
Interrogation. 

Not long afterwards the case was tried. Haram¬ 
zada Swamv was found guilty, as the whole coun¬ 
try had anticipated. The next dav the article by 
Simon Tff apneared in the “Emerald Tablet." 

"I am no orator, as Antonv was,” it began. “I 
come not to praise Caesar, hut to postpone his bur¬ 
ial”: and went on to recapitulate in a precise and 
logical form the arguments already advanced on the 
lawn at Skindle’s. The wife of the condemned man 



had delightedly given permission for the publication 
of her nauseating story. In her own eyes she was 
a heroine. The article ended by saying that mur¬ 
der depended upon three things, will, capacity and 
opportunity; that in this case all three were apparent¬ 
ly present, but that the type of murder was one of 
which Dr. Haramzada Swamy was incapable. "I’m 
not saying this to flatter him. But he is incapable 
of it. A snake may bite you as you walk unwarily 
in the jungle or across the jhil. (Simple Simon de¬ 
lighted in exotic words.) But a snake will never 
kick you. I would stake my life that Dr. Haram¬ 
zada Swamy is innocent of the murder for which 
lie has been condemned to death. HE IS NOT 
GOOD ENOUGH, If he is hanged, it will not be. 
perhaps, altogether a miscarriage of justice. But 
it will be an error of law.” 

The publication of this essay threw England into 
convulsions of merriment. Their beloved crank had 
surpassed all his previous efforts. Even the little 
clique of his admirers were compelled to represent 
this article as mere sublimity of paradox. 

A week later came another explanatory confession 
from the Swamy, equally unavailing as it was un¬ 
convincing. A week before the date set for the 
execution he broke down altogether, made “true 
and full coniession of deliberate murder,” disclosed 
the place where he had hidden the jewels, which 
were duly recovered, and was received into the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Reconciled thus with his Maker, he strove to ob¬ 
tain the pardon of his fellows; but the Home Sec¬ 
retary ’declined to interfere” in a voice that de- 
stroyed a reputation for suavity of manner that he 
had been forty and three years in building! 

At the appointed moment Ananda Haramzada 
Swamy, Doctor of Philosophy, suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law. 

Jack Flynn was playing billiards with Simon Tff 
in the Hemlock Club. “You must be prettv fed up,” 
the editor remarked. "I don’t want to mb it in hut 
that final confession must have made vou feel pretty 
sore!” 

"Not a hit!’ replied the mvstic chccrfullv, "it’s 
all of a piece with the rest of his life. He' never 
touched that woman: and, now. I’m quite sure he 
was not only innocent but ignorant. Oh. I know 
what vou want to quote: ‘A fool is more wise in his 
own^ conceit than seven men that can render a rea¬ 
son.’ Don’t mind my seniority!" 

“Hang it.” said Flynn. “T don’t mean that: but— 
V ou —well, you are a bit obstinate, vou know. By 
the way, here’s a letter for vou. I brought it in 
from the office. More abuse, I suppose!” 

Simrde Simon out the letter in his pocket, and 
thev finished their game. 

“I’ll read the abuse,” said the mystic, taking a 
chair bv the fire, “it may he amusing. Qui m’ ahuse 
m’ amuse) to alter one of Wilde’s remarks a trifle.” 
But as he read his face did not lighten: and at the 
end he put the letter awnv carefully in his pocket. 
Flynn watched him in silence. For ten minute* 
Simon Iff remained as still as an Egyptian God. 
Then he rose. 

“I want vou to come to my house.” he said, “I 
have something particular to discuss. The other 
fell in with his mood: thev walked in silence across 
the nark to Carlton Hntut Terrace, The footman 
must have been trained to expert his master, for the 
door onened as the old magieian and his friend 
reached it. Simon Iff led the wav up the old marble 
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staircase, with its satyrs and fauns at every corner, 
until they came to a small door of brass, on which 
was a relief, a curious pattern of geometry, with 
Greek capitals. This door opened at the touch of 
a secret spring. The room within was draped in 
black; it was lighted by a plain lamp of silver, such 
as one sees in churches in Italy, with a red glass 
and a wick floating in olive oil. At one end was 
a great chair of carved ebony, above which was a 
single blue ostrich feather. Below the lamp stood 
a small square altar, painted white, on which were 
a golden cross and a rose of scarlet enamel. On a 
small desk before the chair was a great book, on 
one side of it a naked sword, on the other a pair 
of balances. 

“I want you to sit in that chair,” said the ma¬ 
gician to Flynn. “This is my House of Judgment. 
But I want to ask yoq to judge 1 in this case; I am 
not qualified to judge the matter that I am about 
to put before you; for I have already recorded my 
opinion." Flynn, a little awed, obeyed with a certain 
diffidence. 

Simon Iff stood before the altar, drew the letter 
from his pocket, and began to read: 

"My dear sir: 

“This letter is due to you, for you understand the 
nature of Truth. 

"In your article upon the recent murder, that of my 
wife Sybil, you had no knowledge of what happened, 
for you had no facts on which to base your judgment; 
nor indeed was the discovery of the murderer the ob¬ 
ject of your inquiry; you confined yourself to prov¬ 
ing not what did happen, but what could not have 
happened. In this limited investigation you were ex¬ 
traordinarily accurate. 

"I have adored my wife since the day I met her; 
more, I have revered her with a passionate devotion 
as of a man to a goddess. For this exaggeration of 
proper feeling I am punished. 

“I have always believed in her purity and fidelity, 
despite numerous rumors which reached my ears. 
But in July Last I allowed myself to be tempted by 
an old friend, who was importunate, and justifiably 
so, since the honor of his own wife was involved in 
a way to which I need not refer more precisely. 

“I therefore purchased a disguise and presented my¬ 
self at the Costume Ball at Covent Garden on the 3d 
of July last. I soon recognized my wife, and ob¬ 
served her conduct closely. She danced several times 
with Dr. Haramzada Swatny, and they left the ball 
together. I followed them: I still hoped that no 
serious wrong was contemplated. They went up in 
the lift; I took the opportunity to slip upstairs, unob¬ 
served. I was just able to distinguish into which door 
they went. At this door I waited and listened. In 
ten minutes I had heard enough. The blow was crip¬ 
pling; I must have fainted; for the next thing I re¬ 
member is that I was sitting on the floor, but alert and 
intent upon the dialogue. I heard first the whimpering 
voice of the Eurasian, punctuated with a nauseating 
giggle. ‘It is a most unfortunate necessity, dear 
lady,' were his first words. She replied with a torrent 
of oaths and curses. She was apparently defying him. 
but I could not tell why. ‘You see, I put the dainty 
little thing away,’ he said, ‘where you can’t find it, 
dear lady; you surely wouldn’t deprive your adorer 
of such an intimate souvenir. And you mustn’t make 
a noise in the flat, must you, dear ? We’re so respect¬ 
able here.’ Again she cursed him. but in a lower 
voice. I had no idea she knew such words; some of 
them I did not know myself. ’Your husband will 
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certainly kill you outright, or divorce you at the very 
least, if he finds you out; personally. I’m inclined to 
think he’ll kill you, you know. He’s such a severe type 
of man, not at all a ladies’ man, dear, I’m afraid. So 
you’ll give me alt those pretty little toys, and you can 
make up a story about a robbery; I'm sure he’ll be¬ 
lieve you, you’re so clever, rather like my wife in 
some ways.' 

“I cannot describe the impression made by his little 
whining voice, but it made me screw up my face like 
one who has bitten into a sour apple. I heard the 
noise of clattering; evidently Sybil had thrown her 
jewels on the floor. ‘I'll take the rings, too,” he went 
on. ‘It will be better for the story you’ll tell him. 
I’m advising you in your own interests, you know.’ 
Again the horrible little giggle. ‘Such a sensible little 
lady!’ he added, ‘and now I’ll get my hat and coat 
and leave you for an hour, so that you can dress and 
go home. I’m so sorry I haven’t got a maid to help 
you.’ 

“By instinct, I suppose, I withdrew from the door 
and concealed myself beyond the elevator. Let him 
go. out, jewels and alt; my business was with my wife. 

“He slipped hurriedly and stealthily out, as I could 
see through the gilded palings of the elevator shaft, 
ran down one flight of stairs and rang for the lift. The 
moment the machine started he began to run down 
the stairs again. At the same moment I strode across 
the landing and struck my fist upon the door. It 
yielded; he had left it unlatched. 

“You, Mr. Iff, are probably the one person in Eng- 
land who can imagine—that is, in the proper sense of 
the word, make an image of—my state of mind. 
Coincident were, firstly, a blaze of wrath at her treach¬ 
ery of a life time; and, secondly, a habit of protection. 
She was an infamous woman who had destroyed the 
life of a good man; and she was also a helpless woman 
who had been blackmailed and robbed by a man more 
wretched and infamous than she. 


v ” —V “ uvwillC UUJI IU 

the former of these impressions; that my main con- 
scious idea was to comfort. But I had not counted 
on the effect of the scene itself. Some people, as you 
know better than anybody, visualize everything; some 
dont. TeH one man to shut his eyes; then whisper 
church he will see twenty familiar churches in a 
moment just as if they were in front of him. I am 
not one of these men. When my eyes arc closed I see 
nothing. So, though I had the fact of adultery in my 
mind. I had nowise staged the act in the theatre of 
my mind. Therefore the opening of the door was a 
new shock. Sybil was standing, clad onlv in a light 
garment, and that tom across; her hair was disheveled, 
her eyes bloodshot; the paint and powder on her face 
that was itself a revelation of infamy to me. 

"The divan was in a state of disorder; evervthing 
testified with open mouth to the atrocity perpetrated 

against me. 1 believe that doctors would prove_I 

believe that you yourself would agree— that 1 became 
totally insane for the moment. This is probably then 
tnic; yet what 1 know of it is this, that I lost all sense 
of anger or distress. She said one word, a word of 
extreme filth, at seeing me. I simply stooped, picked 
up the poker and struck her down. I had no idea 
that I was killing a woman; so far 1 will agree with 
you; my act was entirely reflex, like a knee-jerk, or 
as one brushes a fly from one’s head without con¬ 
sciousness of its presence. 


"Still without true volition, I went out and closed 
the door. The interview was at an end. I walked 
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down the stairs; Daniels, preoccupied wilh predator) 1 
ideas, apparently failed to see me at alL 

"Why did I not explain this a week or two ago? 
Sir, I was desirous that a certain half-breed cur should 
meet with his desert. 

“This done, I am at your service. I shall not kill 
myself; you may hand my letter to the Public Prose¬ 
cutor ; I hope at least to go to the gallows like a man. 

“REG 1 NALD-BROOKK HUNTER." 

Jack Flynn broke the long silence which followed 
the reading of the letter. But his voice, in that dim 
hall, sounded like the echo of some god's voice— 
some god who was speaking elsewhere, a great way off. 

“I take this letter as true." 

“I also.” 

"What am I to say ?" 

“What I am to do?” 

There was a long pause. Finally Flynn’s voice 
boomed, fainter and hollower than before. 

“Nothing." 

The mystic held the letter in the flame of the lamp. 
He blew the last ash lightly into the air, and led the 
way out of the House of Judgment. 

In the study they found Lord Juventius Mcllor, a 
young disciple of Simple Simon, who acted as his 
secretary. “Little Brother,” said the magician. "1 want 
ou to ring up Sir Reginald Brooke-Hunter and ask 
im to spare me an evening as soon as he can to dine 
at the Hemlock Club. I want to persuade him to 
stand for Parliament. I think wc can promise him 
the Presidency of the Board of Education; Willett- 
Smith is resigning, you know. Tell him, of course, 
that the Prime Minister has asked me to see him 
about it.’’ 

The young man went off, while Jack Flynn stared. 
"So that’s how you do things ?*' he said. "Yes,” said 
the old man, “wc do things by the simple process of 
doing them. You remember the butcher in the Tao 
Teh Ching—no I in the writings of Chwantze!—who 
cut up oxen until he did it without knowing that he 
did it, so that his knife never needed sharpening, and 
his arm never tired? Which muscle of our body 
never tires? The heart, though it works all the time. 
Why ? Because our silly muddled brains don’t meddle 
with it. That is the art of government. So, having 


found the perfect man to educate our youth, we slip 
him in!” 

“Good.” said Flynn, laughing. "A double murderer 1 
If I rob a bank will you make me Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the magician with a sigh. “I must 
have a perfect robber. Our best thief is Lord Chief 
Justice, as you know; but for the Exchequer, we 
ought really to look on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Oh, dear! What a pity they threw that tea into Bos¬ 
ton Harbor!” 

“By the way,” said Flynn, “to return. I still don’t 
see why Haramzada confessed to a murder he 
knew he didn’t do.” 

“As I said before—and you had cars, and heard not 
—it was all of a piece with the rest of his life. He 
did not know the truth about the murder, though in 
one of his numerous confessions he probably told all 
he did know. He wasn’t believed; he knew there was 
no chance to cheat the gallows; so he thought he 
would cheat God. Splendid idea! to die for a crime 
one has not committed. One goes to heaven with col¬ 
ors flying, one of the noble army of martyrs. It’s a 
cowardly idea, a liar’s idea-’’ 

“An Eurasian's idea?" 

“Yes; and that's the ghastly thing about it. His 
nature is not his own fault, any more than a toad’s. 
But this I want you to understand, that as sex is the 
most sacred thing in life, so the sins of the fathers are 
visited on the children most of all in violations of 
eugenics. 

“Whether it’s tubercle, or alcoholism, or marriage 
between kin too close, or sub-race too distant, the 
penalty is fulminating and disastrous. Generation be¬ 
comes degeneration.” 

“What’s the remedy ?’* 

“Oh. we might restore the worship of Dionysus 
and Priapus and Mithras, perhaps, for a beginning. 
Then there's the question of polygamy, we shall have 
that; and harems; and groves, with sacred men and 
women. You can read it up m Fraser if you’re rusty.” 

But that was the worst of Simple Simon. He would 
constantly change the key of his discourse without 
warning; and unless you knew him as well as Jack 
Flynn, you could never be sure when he was joking. 


DAWN. 


A POETRY SOCIETY—IN MADAGASCAR? 


By Aleister Crowley. 


By Aleister Crowley. 


Sleep, with a last long kiss. 

Smiles tenderly and vanishes. 

Mine eyelids open to the gold. 

Hilarion's hair in ripples rolled. 

(O gilded morning clouds of Greece!) 
Like the sun’s self amid the fleece, 

Her face glows. All the dreams of youth. 
Lighted by love and thrilled by truth, 
Flicker upon the calm wide brow, 

Now playmates of the eyelids, now 
Dancing coquettes the mouth that move 
Into all overtures to love. 

The Atlantic twinkles in the sun— 

Awake, awake, Hilarion! 


The Poetry Society. St. Vitus, 

St. Borborygmus, aid! The thin screams fell 
And rose like spasms in some hothouse hell 
Peopled by scraggier harpies than Cocytus. 

Dull dirty dccolletces dilettante! 

I sickened to the soul; above the babble 
Of that cacophonous misshapen rabble. 

Rose like a cliff the awful form of Dante. 

Colossally contemptuous, in airy 
Stature the iron eyes of Alighieri 

Bunt into mine; their razor lightnings carve 
My capon soul. "What dost thou here?” they said: 
“Art thou not even worthy to be dead? 

“Canst thou not go into the s rcct, and starve?” 
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Simon Iff, the mystic, was the most delightfully unclubbable 
man in the Hemlock Club. But all was forgiven to a man of his 
powers — and of the extraordinary charm which he radiated, 
even when sitting silent in his favorite window. It was a genu¬ 
ine triumph for any one to get him to talk. One Christmas evening 
after dinner, the editor of the “Emerald Tablet” informed him 
that the Committee had made a new rule to the effect that the 
eldest member of the Club who happened to be present must 
tell a story under penalty. It was a genial lie, and appealed to 
Simple Simon’s sense of humor. “What sort of a story?” he 
grunted. 

“Tell us of the first occasion on which you used your powers 
of reading men.” 

The mystic’s face darkened. “It’s poetic justice. You shall be 
well paid out for your impudence in inventing new rules. The 
story is hideous and horrible; the gleams of heroism that shine 
in it only serve to make the darkness more detestable. But you 
shall hear it: for one reason, because the result of my interfer¬ 
ence was to save this Club, and therefore the Universe (which 
revolves about it) from irreparable disaster. 

I. 

His Majesty’s Sloop “Greyhound” was wrecked in the Bay of 
Biscay in the month of April, 1804, of the vulgar era. She was 
carrying dispatches to Sir Arthur Wellesley. Captain Fortescue. 
who was in charge of them, escaped the wreck, in company 
with a sergeant of marines named Glass. They found themselves 
cast ashore on the north coast of Spain. Many days' journey lay 
between them and their destination. However, they fell in with 
friendly guerrillas, who aided them in every way. But the luck 
changed when they were within sight, almost, of their goal. A 
battle had taken place; and Massena, retreating, had chosen a 
line which cut them off completely from Sir Arthur's positions. 


Becoming aware of these facts, they broke away at right angles 
towards some mountainous country, intending to traverse it, and, 
descending the opposite slopes, to fetch a compass round about 
the flank of the French army. Unluckily for them, they were 
perceived as they crossed the first range of hills, and a detach¬ 
ment of light infantry was sent in pursuit. 

Immediately on seeing this, their Spanish guide took to his 
heels. They were thus not only hunted but lost. They knew the 
general direction of the British lines; they had about two hours' 
start; otherwise they were hopeless. 

They gained the crest of the second range just as their pursu¬ 
ers, spread out in a long line, swarmed over the first; but in 
beginning their descent, which was excessively steep, with only 
a narrow mule-path among the enormous tangle of rocks, they 
came upon a cottage; and the path ended. Fortescue recognized 
the place, for the guide had spoken of it on the previous day; it 
was the home of a desperate brigand, a heavy price upon his 
head from French and English alike. They had no choice, how¬ 
ever, but to go on. Chance favored them; the brigand was away, 
leaving but one drowsy sentinel. Fortescue ran the man through 
with his sword before he had time to seize his gun. 

The two Englishmen found themselves alone in the cottage. 
Could it be defended? Possibly, but only for an hour or two; 
reinforcements would arrive in case of a prolonged resistance. 
The vital question was to find the way to the valley. 

The cottage was perched upon the edge of a cliff; they could 
see the path winding away below. But access to it seemed to be 
cut off. Glass it was who reasoned out the situation. There must 
be a way through some cellar. Quickly he searched the cottage. 
A trap-door was found. Glass descended the ladder. All was 
well. He found himself in a large room, half filled with barrels 
of gunpowder. A narrow door gave exit to the path below. “Come 
on!” cried Fortescue. 
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“We shall be caught, sir,” answered Glass. “Let me stay here; 
I can delay them long enough to let you get away.” The officer 
saw the good sense of this; his first duty was to deliver the 
dispatches. He wrung Glass by the hand, and ran out. 

The sergeant of marines knew that he had barely an hour; but 
he had a plan in his mind. His first action was to twist a long 
match from the gunpowder to that window of the cottage which 
looked over the cliff; his next to strip himself and the dead sen¬ 
tinel of uniform, and to dress the corpse in his own. He then 
found a piece of rope and hanged the body in the doorway. 

He dressed himself in the brigand’s best clothes; but. not 
content with masculine adornment, he covered himself with the 
all-sufficing mantilla. He was a smooth-faced good-looking boy; 
with the shawl, he made a quite passable Spanish girl — to the 
waist. 

He then took up his position at the window by the door, so 
that the lower part of his body was hidden, and awaited the 
pursuers. It was near twilight when they arrived. Their leader 
grasped what he thought to be the situation. “Where is the other?” 
he cried. Glass smiled divinely. Unluckily for him, he knew 
only a few words of any tongue but English. But a finger to his 
lips, and the sign of beckoning, reassured the others; they filed 
down the path, and crowded into the cottage. “Where’s the girl?” 
cried the leader, “are we in a trap? Look to your arms, men!” 
Before he had ended. Glass, who had run upstairs to the other 
room, had touched fire to the match. “Let Samson perish with 
the Philistines!” he roared, and at the same moment leaped from 
the window. 

The cottage sprang into the air, killing every man in it; Glass 
lay fifty feet below upon a thorn-bush, with one arm broken and 
many bruises, but good for many another day’s adventure. 

A day later he had scrambled to the valley, where a shepherd 
showed him kindness, and led him by a circuitous route to the 
British lines. 

Here he found himself a hero; for Fortescue had seen the 
explosion, and given all due credit to his companion. But the 
sergeant’s arm went ill; for default of treatment, it had begun to 
mortify; the same night the surgeon removed it at the shoulder. 

Sir Arthur Wellesley himself came to the hospital to salute 
the gallant lad. “Be glad it is the left arm;” he said brusquely: 
"Nelson lost his right. And for you. we'll salve you with a com¬ 
mission as lieutenant in the regular army.” Glass was overjoyed; 
the loss of his arm seemed little, if he could have a sword at his 
side, epaulets on his shoulder, and the rank of an officer and a 
gentleman thenceforward. 

II. 

Lieutenant Glass, obtaining six months leave, at the end of 
the campaign of 1805, returned to his ancestral croft on the 
northwest side of Loch Ness to find that both his father and 
mother were dead. A friend in Inverness had warned him as he 
passed through; but piety made him persist in his journey; he 
might as well spend his leave there as elsewhere. 

It was a stone cottage of two rooms, set high above the loch 
upon the moor. Away westward stretched the desolate slopes of 
Meallfavournie; below, the gloomy waters of the loch growled 
with the cold anger of the Highland winter. 

There was no other habitation for a couple of miles. Around 
the croft was a niggard space of cultivated land, yielding with 
bitter toil a few oats and a few potatoes; nothing more. 


The laird, Grant of Glenmoriston, had sent a man to take 
possession of the croft, pending instructions from Glass. He 
was a sturdy lad of sixteen years, self-reliant and secretive; he 
had kept the cottage in excellent order, and tilled the soil as 
well as may be in that inhospitable country. Glass kept him on 
as permanent gardener and servant; but he was rather an accen¬ 
tuation than an alleviation of the loneliness. However, on the 
first Sunday, when the lieutenant walked down to Strath Errick 
to church, he found himself the apple of the congregational eye. 
Even Chisholm, the minister, a dour narrow Calvinist of the 
oldest school, was moved to make a complimentary reference 
in his sermon; and, after kirk was over, carried away the officer 
in triumph to the manse, there to share the miserable substitute 
for a meal which is all that any Scot dare eat on Sunday, in 
apprehension of the Divine displeasure. 

Chisholm was a widower. He had one daughter, skinny and 
frosty, with a straight back, thin lips, a peaked nose, bad teeth, 
and greedy eyes. But her flat chest almost burst as the idea 
came to her, as it did in a flash, to become Mrs. Lieutenant 
Glass. It was a way out of her horrible environment; despite the 
lost arm, he was a fine figure of a man; he was a hero, had been 
mentioned twice in despatches since he had gained his com¬ 
mission; he would get his company very soon. Promotion was 
quick in those days. Captain, major, colonel — possibly even 
General Glass! She saw Strath Errick left far north; instead, 
presentation at Court, social advancement of every kind; possi¬ 
bly a stately visit or so later on, and a snubbing of the local 
gentry who had always looked down upon the minister’s daugh¬ 
ter. She soon discovered that she had four clear months to catch 
her fish; poor and plain as she was, she had no rivals in the 
district; Glass, the crofter’s son, for all his epaulets, had no 
more chance to marry into the local aristocracy than she had. 
She went to work with infinite thoroughness and persistence; 
she enlisted her father’s aid; she laid siege to Glass in every 
known form. 

The lieutenant, for his part, knew that he might do much 
better. The salons of London were full of better matches; and 
his peasant ancestry would not be known there. All Highland¬ 
ers of rank were “gentry” to the average London mother. But 
the same instinct that led him to live in the deserted croft made 
him now hesitate to transplant himself to London; the soil 
gripped him; he soon determined to throw out a new anchor in 
the granite; and in March, 1807, he was married to Ada Chisholm 
in the kirk of Strath Errick. A month later he rejoined his regi¬ 
ment; he had taken his wife to Edinburgh for the honeymoon, 
and she left him at Leith to return to her father’s house, while 
he set sail for the new campaign in Europe. 

He gained his captaincy the same year; two years more elapsed 
before he saw his wife again. In the summer of 1809 he again 
distinguished himself in the field, and obtained his majority. A 
severe wound left him in hospital for three months; and on re¬ 
covery he asked, and was granted, six months’ sick leave. 

His wife was enthusiastic; she had traveled all the way to 
London to meet him; and he arranged to have her presented at 
Court. Her head was completely turned by its splendor; and she 
resolutely opposed the spending of the six months in Scotland. 
They went accordingly to Bath instead, and she revelled in the 
social glories of the place. 

Glass was not at all in love with his wife; and she had no 
more sex than one of the oatmeal scones; but he was an extraor- 
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dinarily simple soul, with rigid ideas of honesty. He had ac¬ 
cordingly been faithful to her in his absence, while she would 
no more have thought of deceiving him than of eating grass. 

They left Bath in December, 1809. They had been extrava¬ 
gant; and, nolens volens, she was obliged to go back to her 
father’s manse to live. Probably her husband would get his regi¬ 
ment in a year or so; the war might be over too, by then; and 
they could live pleasantly enough in London, or a jolly garrison 
town, for the rest of their lives. 

In June, 1810, Glass had a letter from his wife, apprising him 
of the birth of a son. She proposed to call him Joshua, as his 
father was so great a captain. 

The arrival of Joshua changed Glass as completely as a drug- 
habit or an access of insanity. He knew that he would have to 
wait a long time for his colonelcy. Short of capturing Napoleon 
single-handed, he had no chance in the world. His quick rise 
from the ranks had made him hated by snobbish and incompe¬ 
tent fellow-officers; and the extreme modesty of his manner 
was no protection. They hated him, as birth without worth al¬ 
ways hates worth without birth. Even Wellington — who had 
never lost sight of him — could not do every thing against so 
bitter an opposition. His fellow-officers had even laid trap after 
trap for him, and it had needed all his Scottish caution to avoid 
them. 

These reflections settled him in one momentous decision. He 
must save ten thousand pounds. Joshua must go to Eton, and 
start on fair terms, if human determination could secure it. He 
consequently, from an open-handed, free and easy man, became 
a miser. Instead of increasing his wife’s allowance, he cut it 
down. And he sent every penny he could save from his pay to a 
friendly banker in Edinburgh, who promised to double it in five 
years. I may tell you at once, lest you start the wrong hare, that 
he kept his word. 

III. 

That is not such a horrible story, so far, is it? And there seem 
few elements of tragedy. Well, we go on. 

After the banishment of Napoleon to Elba, Major Glass re¬ 
joined his wife. This time there was no trip to Bath. The cottage 
was furnished with just the extra things needed for Joshua; Glass 
himself helped to till his own land, and market the produce. 

Ada resented this bitterly; there was no open quarrel, but she 
hid poison in her heart. “I have six thousand pounds in bank,” 
he had said, “but there’s no hope of a regiment now the war’s 
over; let us play safe a year or two until we have ten thousand; 
then we can live where we like, as gentlefolk, and make a greater 
career for the boy.” She saw the prudence of the plan, and could 
not argue against it; but she really hungered for social plea¬ 
sures. as only those do who are not born with the right to them. 

The boy himself gave no concern on the score of health; he 
was hardy as a Highland lad should be; but his disposition 
troubled his father. He was silent and morose, was very long in 
learning to speak, and he seemed lacking in affection. He would 
lie or sit, and watch his parents, in preference to playing. When 
he did play, he did not do so simply and aimlessly, as most 
children do. Even when he broke his toys, he neither cried nor 
laughed; he sat and watched them. 

Major Glass went back to his regiment at the end of 1814; 
his wife once again took shelter with her father. But a month 
later the minister fell ill; in March he died. Another minister 


occupied the manse; and there was nothing for Mrs. Glass but 
to go back to the croft on the moor. The boy still worked on the 
little apology for a farm; and his sister came to help tend Joshua, 
and assist in the housework. 

In 1815 Major Glass was present at the decisive battles in 
Belgium. And here befell the fate that transformed this simple 
career into the tragedy of horror which you have insisted that I 
should relate to you. The major was in command of the last 
party that held the shot-swept walls of Hougomont; and he ral¬ 
lied his men for their successful stand against Napoleon’s final 
and desperate effort to regain that critical point. The British 
were flooded at one spot; Glass, with a handful of reserves, led 
a rally, and broke the head of the French dagger-thrust. And 
then it was that a sabre-stroke beat down his guard; a second 
blow severed his sword-arm. He was carried hastily to the ruins 
of the farm, and his wound bandaged; but Napoleon, seeing his 
troops flung back, ordered another artillery attack; and a can¬ 
non-ball, breaking a rafter of the building, brought down the 
remains of the roof. A heavy beam fell across the Major’s legs, 
and crushed them. 

Such, however, was the prime soundness of his constitution 
that he did not die. It was a helpless, but perfectly healthy, torso 
which was carried some months later into the little croft above 
Loch Ness. His wife recoiled in horror — natural horror, no 
doubt. It was only when he told her that the surgeon said that he 
might live fifty years that she realized what infinite disaster 
had befallen her. All her schemes of life had gone to wreck; she 
was tied to that living corpse, in that wretched cottage, prob¬ 
ably for the rest of her life. “Half-pay,” she thought; “how long 
will it take now to make up the ten thousand pounds?” 

IV. 

If Ada Glass had been a woman of intelligence, either good 
or evil, she would have found some quick solution. But her 
thoughts were slow and dull; and she was blinded by the sense¬ 
less hate in her heart. Her days had been infinitely dull, ever 
since her father’s death; now, in that emptiness, a monster slowly 
grew. And her husband understood her before she did herself. 
One day he found it in his mind that she might murder him; she 
had dismissed the girl who had helped her, saying that now 
they must save money more carefully than ever. His quick wit 
devised a protection for himself. Calling the boy Andrew, now 
a stout fellow of twenty-six years old, he sent him into Inverness 
for a lawyer. 

With this man he had a long private interview, during which 
several papers and memoranda were selected by the lawyer from 
the Major’s portfolio, in accordance with his instructions. 

That evening the lawyer returned to the croft with the new 
minister of Strath Errick, thus disposing of the difficulty caused 
by the inability of the soldier to sign papers. 

Later that night, Mrs. Glass having returned from 
Glenmoriston, where she had been sent so as to have her out of 
the way, the major told her what he had done. 

I have placed my money, he explained, in the hands of two 
excellent trustees. If I should die before Joshua comes of age, 
the whole will be left to accumulate at the bank, and you must 
live upon the pension you will receive as my widow. The capi¬ 
tal will then be transferred to him at his majority, under certain 
restrictions. But if I live. I shall be able to bring the boy up 
under my own eye, and therefore as soon as the capital amounts 
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to ten thousand pounds, we shall not only be able to educate 
him properly, but to bring him, while yet a child, into those 
social connections which seem desirable. 

Once again the wife could raise no protest; but once again 
her heart sank within her. 

Yet, as the days went by, the hate devoured her vitals, began 
to eat her up like some foul cancer. She began at last, deliber¬ 
ately, to pass from thought to action, to make her husband’s 
life, hideous at the best, into a most exquisite hell. 

You are perhaps aware that our greatest misery is impotence 
to act freely. Deprivation of a sense or a limb is wretched prin¬ 
cipally because of the limit it sets to our activities. This, more 
than anything else, is at the root of our dread of blindness or 
paralysis. You remember Guy de Maupassant’s story of the blind 
man on whom his family played malicious tricks? It seems pe¬ 
culiarly cruel to us because of the victim's helplessness. Now, 
of all the savages upon the earth, there are none more ferocious 
or more diabolical than the Highlanders of Scotland. Dr. Frazer 
gives many instances of incredibly vile superstitions, in vogue 
even at this hour as we sit in the enlightened Hemlock Club. 
“Scratch the Russian and you find the Tartar?” well, scratch the 
Scotchman, and you have a being who can give points and a 
beating to the Chinese or the Red Indian. The sex-instinct is 
especially powerful in the Celt; where it is nobly developed, we 
find genius, as among the Irish; but where it is thwarted by a 
religion like Calvinism, it nearly always turns to madness or to 
cruelty — which is a form of madness. 

To return to the point, Ada Glass set her wits to work. The 
hideous loneliness of the Highlands in the eye of all those who 
have not the true soul of the artist is a true antecedent condition 
to morbid imagination; and Ada Glass and her sexlessness the 
pendant to it. 

She began operations by neglect. She postponed attention 
when he called for her; and she became careless in the prepara¬ 
tion of his meals. He saw the intention, and agonized mentally 
for weeks. Ultimately he resolved to kill himself in the only 
way possible, by refusing food. She retorted by the tortures of 
Tantalus, setting spiced and savory foods under his nose, so 
that he was physically unable to resist — after a while. The 
fiendishness of this was heightened by its manner; the whole 
plan was carried out with inconceivable hypocrisy on both sides. 
She would use such words of love and tenderness as had never 
occurred to her on the honeymoon. 

Such courses are set upon a steepening slope of damnation. 
Soon ideas incredibly abominable came into her mind, perhaps 
suggested by the tortures of hunger and thirst to which she sub¬ 
mitted him. For she varied her pleasure by offering him sweet¬ 
smelling foods that on tasting were found to be seasoned with 
salt and pepper, so that only extreme hunger would make a man 
eat of them. Then she would excite his thirst by such hot dishes, 
and put salt in the water which he demanded to assuage it. But 
always she would apologize and blame herself, and weep over 
him, and beg forgiveness. And he would pretend to be deceived, 
and grant his pardon. And then she would speak of love, and 

-but no! gentlemen. I must leave you to dot the i’s and 

cross the t’s in the story. 

Presently — after months of this miserable comedy — she 
took it into her head to excite his jealousy. (I want you to re¬ 
member all the time, by the way, that these people were abso¬ 
lutely alone, with no distraction whatever, save the rare and 


formal visits of the minister. And Glass was far too proud and 
brave to speak of what was going on.) She began to set her cap 
at the gardener. As I said, she had no more feeling than a sauce¬ 
pan; it was all bred out of her by Calvinism; but she knew how 
to act. She knew her husband’s own stem view of marriage; she 
thought she would break his spirit by infraction of her vows. 
For that is what it had come to, though she probably did not 
realize it; she wanted to see the hero of a dozen campaigns 
snivel and whine and whimper like a cur. Many women indulge 
a similar ambition. 

So she set herself to snare the gardener. It was an easy task. 
He was a rough, rude laborer, a vigorous, healthy animal. And 
she wooed him as she had seen the fine ladies of Bath do with 
their cavaliers. Once his first shyness was overcome, he be¬ 
came her slave; and from that moment she began to play her 
next abominable comedy. Her husband must suspect for a long 
while before he knew for certain. And so she laid her plans. She 
watched the fleeting thoughts upon his face hour by hour. Soon 
she imbued her lover with hatred of his master; and she per¬ 
suaded him one day to kiss her in the room where the Major lay 
on his pallet of straw. She had long since deprived him of a bed, 
urging the trouble of making it up. The spasm of pain upon his 
face, the violent words that he addressed to her, these were her 
greatest triumph so far. She went on with her plan; she went to 
the utmost extremity of shamelessness; the gardener, with no 
sensibility, thought it merely a good joke, in the style of Boccacio. 
For weeks this continued, always with increasing success; then 
Glass suddenly made up his mind to bear it — or something in 
his heart broke. At least it became evident that he was no longer 
suffering. Her refinement imagined a new device, a thing so 
abominable that it almost shames manhood even to speak of it. 
She resolved to corrupt the child. Joshua was now old enough 
to understand what was said to him; and she privately coached 
him in hate and loathing for his father. Also, she taught him the 
pleasures of physical cruelty. (I told you this was a hideous story.) 

Major Glass, deprived of all exercise, had become terribly 
obese. He was a frightful object to look upon; a vast dome of 
belly, a shrunk chest, a bloated and agonized face. Four stumps 
only accentuated the repulsion. It was only too easy to persuade 
the child to play infamous tricks. By this time she had thrown 
off the mask of her hypocrisy; she taunted him openly, and jeered; 
she spat out rivers of hate at him; and she let him know that she 
no longer wished the society of Bath, that she was glad that he 
might live half a century; for never until now had she known 
pleasure. And she incited the boy to stick long pins into the 
helpless log. “You're not even like a pig any more,” she laughed 
one night, “you're like a pincushion!” And Joshua, with an evil 
laugh, walked up upon that word, and thrust three pins into the 
tense abdomen. He ran to his mother gleefully, and imitated the 
involuntary writhings of the sufferer. 

This game recommenced every night. The intervals were but 
anticipations of some further abomination. He had long prayed 
audibly for death; now he began to beg her for some means of it. 
She laughed at him contemptuously. “If you hadn’t settled the 
money as you did, I might have thought of it. After all, I ought 
to marry again.” 

He answered her in an unexpected vein. “I'll make it easy for 
you. One night, when snow threatens, take Joshua down to a 
neighbor’s. Pretend you are ill, and stay the night. Leave the 
door open when you go; I think a chill would kill me. And I 
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want to die so much!” She gloated over the weakness of his 
spirit. ‘‘If you'll swear on the Bible to do that,” he went on, “I’ll 
tell you the great secret.” Instantly she became attentive; she 
divined something of importance. “When I was in Spain,” contin¬ 
ued Glass, “I was quartered in a certain castle belonging to one 
of the grandees. He was an old man, paralysed, as helpless as I 
am to-day. His lady, at the first of the invasion, had buried the 
family treasure in a secret place. There are diamonds there, and 
pieces of eight, and many golden ornaments. They told me this 

one night under the following strange circumstances-” he 

broke off. “Give me water! I'm faint, of a sudden.” She brought 
it to him. Presently he continued in a firmer voice. “One day we 
were attacked by a body of French troops — a reconnaissance 
in force. The castle was surrounded. I and the few men with 
me. our retreat cut off, prepared to defend ourselves, and our 
host and hostess, to the last. We were driven from floor to floor. 
But one of my men, sore wounded, lying below, determined on 
a desperate resource. He managed to crawl to the cellar, where 
great quantities of wood were stored; and he set it on fire. The 
French, alarmed, beat a hasty retreat from the precincts; I and 
my few remaining men pursued them to the gates. The fight 
would doubtless have been renewed, but at that moment the 
plumes of our dragoons appeared in the distance. The French 
sprang to their horses and were off. I returned hastily to the 
castle, and we succeeded in extinguishing the fire. I bore the 
lady in my own arms into the fresh air, through all the smoke; 
two of my men rescued the old count. That afternoon they had a 
long conference together, and in the evening said that they had 
decided to tell me of the treasure. 

In case misfortune should happen to them both, I was to pledge 
myself to convey the paper, which they then intrusted to me, to 
their only son, who was fighting in our army. I readily agreed. A 
few nights later the devil tempted me; I opened the paper. It 
was a mass of meaningless figures, a cipher; but I had the key. 
I worked it out; I went to the place indicated; there lay the trea¬ 
sure. But my heart smote me; not mine be a fouler than the sin 
of Achan! I replaced the earth. I returned, and prayed all night 
for a clean heart. 

Shortly afterwards I changed my quarters; we were retreat¬ 
ing. On our next advance I returned to pay a visit to my kind 
hosts. Alas! They had been murdered by a band of guerillas. As 
duty bade, I sought the son; but again I was too late; he had 
fallen in battle on the third day of our advance. 

I have kept the secret locked in my breast; I would not touch 
the treasure, though it was now as much mine as anybody’s, 
because I had been tempted. But now I see necessity itself com¬ 
mand me; I am no longer man enough to endure the torture 

which I suffer-” Here his voice broke. “I will give you the 

key if you will do as I say; and when I am dead you are free to go 
and find it.” 

Ada Glass made her mind up in a moment. She was eager. 
After all, there were other pleasures in the world than — what 
she had been enjoying. 

“Take the Bible,” said Glass, “and swear!” She did so with¬ 
out a tremor. It was an oath to commit murder; but the Scots 
mind does not halt in such a case. 

“Good,” said the Major. “Now look in the uniform case; you’ll 
find the cipher sewn into my tunic; it’s in the lining of the left 
sleeve.” His wife obediently unpicked the stuff. A small map, 
with a row of hieroglyphic figures, was in her hand. “Now tell 


me the key!” Glass began to breathe with difficulty; he spoke in 
a faint voice. “Water!” he whispered. She brought him a full 
glass, and he drank it, and sighed happily. “The key’s a word,” 
he said. “What? I can’t hear you.” She came over close to him. 
“The key’s a word. It’s in the Bible. I'll remember it if you’ll 
read the passage. I marked it in the book. It’s somewhere in 
Judges.” He was evidently speaking with the greatest possible 
effort; and even so, she could hardly hear him. She brought the 
Bible across to him. but it was too dark to read; so she fetched 
the lamp and set it upon the floor at his side. “About Chapter 
Eight: I can’t remember.” “Chapter which?” “I think it’s eight.” 
“Eight?” “Yes.” It was the faintest murmur. He had been like 
that for some days; now it alarmed her; might he die without 
revealing the secret? She fetched some whiskey, and gave it to 
him to drink. 

“Oh, is it this,” she said, “about Samson in the mill? It’s 
marked in red.” “Yes,” he said, still very faintly, “read from 
there.” She sat down by his head, and began to read. After each 
verse she questioned him; he signed to her to go on. Presently 
she came to the verse “And Samson said ‘Let me perish with 

the Philistines’.” “It’s there,” he said. “It’s-” his voice died 

away to nothing. “You’re not ill, are you?” she cried in alarm. 
“I'm going to die,” he gasped out, word by word. “Tell me the 
word!” she screamed, “for God’s sake, man, don’t die first!” 

“It’s-” Again the voice died away. “Do. do try!” she said, 

putting her ear over his mouth. Instantly, with utter swiftness, 
his iron jaw closed like a vice upon her ear. She pulled away, 
screaming, but she might as well have tried to dislodge a bull¬ 
dog. Indeed, she helped him to roll over toward the lamp. A 
jerk of one stump, and the oil flamed among the straw of the 
pallet. 

The dying shrieks of his mother woke Joshua. He jumped out 
of bed, came into the room, saw the two bodies writhing in the 
flames. He clapped his hands gleefully, and ran out into the 
snow. 

“I admit it’s a pretty ghastly story,” cried Jack Flynn, who 
had evoked it; “but I don’t see what in heaven’s name it has to 
with you. and saving the Hemlock Club!” 

"Because, my young friend, as usual, you have not conde¬ 
scended to wait for the end of it. The events that I have been at 
the pains to recount occurred during the usurpation of George 
the Third, so-called.” (It was the club custom always to speak 
of the Georges as usurpers.) “My part begins in the year 1850 
of the vulgar era.” 

In February of that year an anonymous book entitled “A Jeal¬ 
ous God,” was published through a well-known firm — I forget 
the name for the moment. The book made a great stir in reli¬ 
gious circles. The author, evidently an authority on theology, 
had taken the teachings of Victorian Science as a commentary, 
and his work was principally intended to complete the ruin of 
Deism. The author insisted upon the cruelty and imbecility of 
nature; pointed out that all attempts to absolve the Creator from 
the responsibility must culminate in Manichaeism or some other 
form of Dualism; and proceeded to interpret the wisdom of the 
Deity as His ability to trick His creatures. His power as His 
capacity to break and torture them, and His glory as witnessed 
chiefly by the anguish and terror of His victims. I need hardly 
say, that the author, although anonymous, professed himself a 
member of the Exclusive Plymouth Brethren. 
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He was proposed for this club, as a prominent and deserving 
heretic of great originality; and I was the youngest member of 
the committee appointed to inquire into the matter. I took an 
instinctive dislike to the unknown author; I opposed the elec¬ 
tion with my ability. I proved that the book was perfectly ortho¬ 
dox. being but an expansion of John III: 16. I pointed out that 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon had endorsed the principal teachings 
of the book; that evangelical clergymen all over England were 
doing the same thing, with only negligible modifications; but I 
was overruled. 

We then proceeded to inquire into the authorship of the book; 
we discovered that his name was Joshua Glass.” 

A thrill of terrible emotion passed through the old man’s hear¬ 
ers. “I refused to withdraw my opposition. I investigated; and I 
discovered the facts which to-night I have set forth before you.” 

"But there’s nothing in the rules against that sort of thing!” 
interrupted one of the men. 


“You will not let me finish!” 

“I beg your pardon.” 

“I studied the facts with intense care; I tried to trace to their 
true source the phenomena displayed by all parties. Ultimately 
I came to a conclusion. I began to believe that in this case a 
physical correspondence with the mental and moral state ex¬ 
hibited might exist. . . .” 

“And so?” interrupted Jack Flynn, excitedly, a gleam in his 
eye. “I insisted upon a physical examination. I found a malfor¬ 
mation so curious and monstrous that, despite his human par¬ 
entage, it was impossible to admit him any title to membership 
of our race.” 

There was a long silence of complete astonishment. The old 
magician opened his case, drew out a long cigar, and lighted it. 
“Any one coming my way?” he asked, rising. 

“I’m coming, if I may, sir,” said Flynn, sprightly. “I want to 
talk mysticism for an hour, to get the taste out of my mouth.” 


COSTLY PILLOWS 

By KONRAD BERCOVICI 


Wolf looked like a poet. He had the traditional long hair and 
dreamy eyes ornamenting a dark face, and he was as poor as a 

poet, but he wrote the most miserable drivel-But he was a 

very agreeable fellow, Wolf was, and all the Yiddish writing 
fraternity was very anxious about his welfare. None of the new 
Weeklies or Monthlies ever started without at least one of Wolf’s 
poems. Yet Wolf was slowly starving. 

Berger, the well known Jewish banker, was a very frequent 
guest of the writer’s club. So Berger was approached in Wolf’s 
behalf; not that he give the poet alms but that he give him a job. 
Wolf got the job and was paid fifty dollars a month. His duties 
were manifold; he had to roll packages of nickel and silver coin, 
and in spare time he turned out rhymed advertisement which 
the banker published in the papers. 

Wolf must have felt at first very grateful to his patron em¬ 
ployer. Regular meals after a long period of intermittent starva¬ 
tion make one cheerful and happy. This was the cause that after 
a while his appetite was more directed to quality than to quan¬ 
tity; it frequently happened that Wolf should run short of money 
at the end of the week. 

He would then come around the club and borrow a dollar or 
two to be returned at the first opportunity. 

As he had a job. Wolf’s poems were no longer forced upon 
editors by kind friends. They had to stand on their own merit. 
Very few of them were either bad enough or good enough to be 
printed, so Wolf became known as “The Banker” and lost stand¬ 
ing as a poet. 

One Sunday afternoon Berger sat in the cafe of the club drink¬ 
ing tea and talking of the expensive things he owned. He was 
not given to bragging. It was business. He wanted to gain the 
confidence of the people so that they might deposit with him 
the money of the Jewish war relief-funds. 

“I made some improvements on my country house and it cost 
me forty thousand dollars.” 


“And what is the house worth?” someone asked, which was 
just what Berger wanted. 

“A quarter of a million,” he replied negligently between sips 
from his glass. 

Wolf came in and sat down at the same table with his em¬ 
ployer and the rest of the people. To talk of his fortune was 
plainly inviting disaster; and a well known journalist who was 
collecting funds for the war relief saw his opportunity and asked 
the banker to contribute. It was a bad stroke. The whole cafe 
stood at attention. 

“What is the top figure on your list,” the banker calmly asked. 

“Hefner, with thousand dollars.” 

“Which Hefner, the banker or his brother, if you please, tell 
me?” 

“The banker.” 

“Well, if that be so, if Hefner gives thousand dollars. I can 
easily give five thousand dollars and feel it less than if he gives 
fifty cents.” 

Thus speaking Berger took out his check-book and the while 
all the heads drew into a circle over the piece of paper, the 
banker filled out the promised sum. and tendered it to the happy 
solicitor. It created a sensation. Every new guest was told about 
it. “Berger gave five thousand dollars.” 

People hastened down the stairs, rushing to the cafe to tell to 
everybody the great news. It was telephoned to the Jewish and 
English papers. While expecting the reporters, Berger contin¬ 
ued to speak as though nothing important had happened, of the 
costly things he possessed. All the while Wolf sat as quiet as a 
mouse. Simply struck speechless. 

“I bought last week two chairs and they cost me a hundred 
dollars," Berger said; “a carved oak table for a hundred and 
fifty, a candelabra for seventy dollars; and my cane costs me 
forty dollars.” 

The eyes of every one were on this lucky mortal when Wolf 



